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year will be a charming or ul “ Conomo,” en- 


] an ia S titled “Tae Caurcn Mouse,” expressly made for 

a ) us by Messrs. Duval & Son of our city. Each 

. copy of this beautiful work of a: cost us m+ re 

Flo I’ | : lq Water, than double the price paid for our elegant steel 







engravings, and we intend giving it as a premium 
for every club of subscribers, large or small. _ 
The Most lasting, agree- All who have seen this Ch: pronounce it 
c 
able, 2 nd refreshing of all cne of the sweetest and most attractive pictures 
recently published. It repress two dear litle 


orf) Tel~ yay . 
pei fum } ac use _ the girls in a church pew surprised in the midst of the 
Handk« reh ef, at the Toilet, service by the sudden appearance of a mouse on 
and in | he Bath. For sale . t'e cushions. The startled look on their faces as 
c lrnomatea ¢ Sar. they glance sidelong over their book at the tiny 
by all ru gists and J CI intruder is very quaint and amusing. It cannot 


fumers. ¢ fail to be a favorite picture with all who receive it, 
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NEW. PUBLICATIONS. 


Ping/anp Wuire Trrawnt.,.(A Sogiety Novel.. By Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, author, of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” etc. Boston: Roberts, Brothers. 

One of the most charming stories ofthe day is 
Mrs. Stowe’s “ Pink.and White Tyranny,” which 
has run through the pages.of Old. aud New. It,is 
a story written with a purpose, as she takes pains 
to explain to us in her preface. That purpose has 
been, to illustrate that an easy dissolution of the 
marriage contract would always work injuriously 
against women. There is another moral to the 
story, however, one which is even more fully illus- 
trated than this. This moral'will be detected in 
the following quotations which'we make from the 
story : 

“The wife that John had’ itiaged; his dreaim- 
wife, was not at all like his-sister, though he loved 
his sister heartily, and thought her one ofthe best 
and noblest women that could possibly be. 

“But his sister was all plain prose—good, strong, 
earnest, respectable prose, it is true, ‘but yet prose. 
He could read English ‘History with her, talk‘ac- 
counts and business with ‘her, and ‘valued’ her 
opinions on all these topics as much’ as that of any 
man of his acquaintance, ’ ‘But'with the visionary 
Mrs. John Seymour aforesaid, he never’seemed’ to 
himself to be either’ reading “history, or settling 
aceounts, or talking politics; he was,off with her 
in some sort of enchanted cloud-land of happiness, 
_when she was.all to him, and, he. to her-—a sort of 
rapture of protective love on one side, and of con- 
fiding devotion on the.other, quite inexpressible, 
and. that John would not; have talked of for the 
world. * * * * 

“Like most good boys who grow into good mep, 
John had unlimited faith in women. . Whatever 
little defects and flaws they might have, still at 
heart he supposed they were 4ll of the same sub- 
stratum as his mother and sister, The moment a 
woman was married, he imagined that all ‘the 
Tovely domestic graces would spring up in her, no 
matter what might have been her Previous Peay 
vantages, merely because she was a woman. 
had no doubt of the usual orthodox oak-and-ivy 
theory in relation to man and woman, and that 
his wife, when he got one, would be the clinging 
ivy that would bend' her flexible’ tendrils in ‘the 
way his strong’ will and ‘wisdom directed, | He had 
fever, perhaps, seen, 'in''sduthern regions; a’ fine 
tree completely smothered and killed’ in' the em- 
braces of a gay; fautiting parasite, atid #0 received 
fio warinitig from vegetable analogies: 

“Bomehow or other, he'was’perseaded, he should 
gradually bring ‘hie wife’toall'hid 6wn ways of 
thinking, and all ‘his ‘schemes; ‘and’ plang, and 
opinions. This might,'he thougtit,’ be’ difficult, 
were she one of thé pronoutived; strong-minded 
sort, accustomed to thinking and judging for her 
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self. , Such, a,one, he could. easily imagine, there 
might be-a;risk in encountering in.the close inti- 
macy of domestic life. Even in his dealings with 
his sister, he was made aware ofa force of, gharac- 
ter and a vigor of intellect that sometimes made 
the carrying of his own, way over hers a matter of 
some difficulty. Were it not that Grace was the 
best ‘of women, ‘and her ways always the very best 
of ways, John was not so sure but that she — 
prove a little:too masterful for him. ‘ 

“But this lovely: bit: of pink ‘and white; his 
downy, gauzy, airy little elf; this creature so slim 
and slender ‘and. unsubstantial—surely, he need 
have no fear that: he could not mould and ‘control 
and manage; her! Oh, no! He imagined. her 
melting, like. a: moonbeam, into ell -manner,lof 
sweet compliances, becoming an image and reflee- 
tion jof his;own better self, and repeated to himself 
theilines'of Wordsworth: 

“*T ‘saw her; on a nearer view, 
A’spirit,'yet a woman, too— 
Her household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin liberty. 
A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food, 
For transient pleasures, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love; kisses, tears, and smiles! 

“ John’ fancied he saw his little Lillie subdued 
into a pattern wife, weaned from fashionable fol- 
lies, ‘eagerly seeking mental improvement “under 
his guidance, and joining him and Grave in all 
sorts of edifying works and ways,” 

But John discovered that an “oak-and-iyy” 
marriage, though beautiful in theory, was very 
disastrous in practice; that thére was no strength 
so strong as the weakness of a foolish woman, and 
that of all persons the most wilful-and unreason- 
able is a' woman! who cannot or will not!teason. 

We will not spoil the story for our readers. Its 
characters ard 'well- drawn hand true’ to life. We 
have knewn !“ Johns,” and we have personal.ac- 
quaintance with “ Lillies,” graceful, clinging, :pet- 
ted beauties, whose seeming submission to and de- 
pendence: upon the stronger sex constitutes, their 
greatest'charm in the eyes of that sex. 

The numerous pictorial illustrations ate not of 
the: first order, of ‘nierit, and detract! from rather 
than add to-the'value of the book. We might say 
something about the anachronism committed by 
both author and artist in des¢ribing and sketching 
costumes of the present day, while the story’ 
really dated'a dozen or:more years back ; ‘but - 
mutter is only of secondary importance. 


GoupEN Grains. By Emilie, M. Kiebl. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott é Co. 
The author of this little volume of poems oes 
not dikplay ‘any extraordinary poetic genius, The 


miost ‘attractive feature of the book is the phote- 
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graph of an attractive young bedysche author— 
which faces the title-page. fasetiuds 
Tts Officers wa? their 


Tae Peprnar” Government ; 
New ‘York: Wool- 


Duties. By Ransom H: Gillet. 
worth; Ainsworth: & Ca, .: j 

The author of this'work, a lawyer of eminerice; 
and a man who has been connected in official 
cepacities with various governmental departments 
at Washington, has! prepared this volume’ for the 
purpose of supplying aceurate and ‘reliable knowl- 
edgeconcerning matters and positions about:which 
the information is of ‘the vaguest and most uncer- 
tain sort. “Its object,” he says, “is to énable the 
rising generation ‘to: understand’ the structure of 
our governuient, what officers are eniployediin its 
practical operation;, and. their generali duties.” 
The’ book is a:vaiuable one for reference, and 
should -be placed in: every private library. i For 
sale by: thie Central News Co., PRs FI% 


We bien ‘received from: the National Temper- 
ance Society'‘and Publication House:at New ‘York, 
two pamphlets, entitled respectively : ¢ Self-Denial 
for the Promotion -of ‘Temperance: a Duty ‘and a 
Pleasure.”’, A’Sermon. By Rev: J. P: Norman, D.D, 
And; Is Alcohol:a Necessity of Life?” By Henry 
Munroe, M..D.,;FiiL.8. From the latter we quote 
the following on the subject of alcohol as contrasted 
with food: 

“The term Food is generally understood to mean 
those aliments which; ‘when taken’ nourish the 

body, repair its waste, sustain its foree, and keep 
up its heat. The different organizable principles 
contained in food possess different powers of tissue- 
making and’ heat-giving. Our bodies are formed 
and gustained out of our food and drink; how 
necessary, then, that they should be of the’purest 
and most wholesome kind! It is a well-known 
fact that if a person, ‘eats an ounce of pudding, it 
is never seen again as pudding, but very soon goes 
to form blood-cells, plasma, tissue, and fuel to 
nourish the body, to repair the waste continually 
going én, and to keep up its warmth. Ifa person 
take an ounée of ‘aledhol, it is immediately thrust 
out again as an intruder by every eliminating 
organ of the body in greater or less quantities.’ Is 
it reasonable to suppose that the body will treat 
one portion of alcohol as a rogue and vagabond, 
or an itiveterate fe, and rétain thé other portion 
as a welcome friend,'when ‘the action of alcohol 
mist ever bé the'same'? Can’ ‘alcohol build up or 
repair nitrogenous tissue, whén ‘alcohél  éontains 
tot @ particle of nitrogen in its champ ong It 
isan ‘ackhowledged' fact that nitrogenous’ food 
arcane the body, in the sense of! assimilating 
itself, ‘to the ‘tisstves’; wledhol “does” tiot:' ' Plastic 
food feeds the blovd-vells; microscopic investiga- 
tiém shows that. alcohol destroys: them.) Food ex- 
cites in-ihealth,jto normal action; alcohol! tends 
always 40 fexerishness, inflammation, and: abnor- 
mal action. ; -Feod. gives force td the body; aleohol 
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excites reaction and, wastes force in the first place, 
and in. the second, as a true narcotic, represses 
vital action and corresponding ‘nutrition. “Dr. 
Lees, who has devoted a lifetime to the study of 
the various aspects of temperance, has eloquently 
summed up, in one sentence, the character of this 
health- -destroying agent, alcohol, which, he ‘says, 
‘is utterly foreign to the human body and its nor- 
mal wants—one that neyer gives power like food, 
nor aids circulation like water, nor produces heat 
like oil, nor purifies like fresh air, nor helps elimi- 
nation like exercise—an agent, ‘the sole perpetual 
and inevitable. effects of, which are to arrest blood 
development, to retain waste matter, to irritate . 
mucous and other tissue, to. thicken normal j Juices, 
té ‘impede digéstion, ‘to’ lower’ animal’ ‘heat, to 
deaden ‘nervous filament, to kill’ moleeular life, 
and to' waste through ‘the exeitement it‘creatés in 
heart and head the grand ——— forces of the 
nerves and’ brain:*” 


‘The author of this treatise, an eminent English 
physician, bears the following testimony as to the 
use of alcohol as a medicine : 


“T have had, for, the,last.seven. years, much ex, 
perience, in the, medical attendance upon persons 
who are total abstainers. During that period hun- 
dreds of that class of persons have, been under my 
care... I find, that, as.a class, they donot suffer 
from, anything like the amount ,of sickness, ex- 
perienced,, by moderate drinkers of intoxicating 
drinks; that.when they are sick, the sickness is 
much..more amenable to treatment, and, neces- 
sarily, they, are ;sooner well again... Moreover, I 
am convinced, that, in many, cases, the, patient’s 
recovery was entirely owing to a life of previous 
abstinence from intoxicating beverages. On com- 
paring the results of sickness and death occurring 
in, two, large.friendly societies under.my care, the 
one composed of, total, abatainers, and the other of 
non-abstainers, I, have arrived at the conclusion 
that.the tota]; abstainers; haye much, better.health, 
are liable to.a, much. less, amount of sickness, and 
haye fewer deaths than the moderate drinkers. In 
the non; abstinent, society I find. that the average 
amount of sickness experienced , last year was 
eleven days twenty-one hours per member, and 
that the number of deaths was about oné and a 
half’ pet cent, “In the total abstinence society the 
amount of ‘sickness experienced last year did not 
amount to more than one day and three-quarters 
per meniber, and that the numberof ‘deaths was 
only two in five years, or less ‘than’ one-quarter 
per cent. per annum. TI ought, perhaps, i in justice 
td myself, to add ‘that, in ‘the treatment of the 
various diseases ‘in both societies, no ‘aléoholic 
liquor was ‘administefea:” Ttis now’ séven years 
since I have ordered aay alcdholie'drink either ‘as 
a medicine or diet} and the success attendant upon 
its disuse, in cases where in former years I should 
have ordered it largely, andj condemned myself if 
I. had not done’ so, is.so 8Tatifying as to lead me 
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to its entire abandonment in the treatment of dis- 
ease. In typhoid fever, as well as in other cases 
of fever of the worst character, i in cholera, in sud- 
den and violent hemorrhages, ‘in delirium tremens, 
in rheumatism, in gout, and in many other ‘dis- 
eases, the success of this treatment, without the 
use of alcohol, has been ‘most marked’ and satis- 
factory. Our profession is now beginning to doubt 
the vaunted efficacy of alcohol as a therapeutic 
agent. Its réputation for the cure of disease is 
becoming exceedingly problematical. I have no 
doubt that in a few years alcohol will no longer 
be administered as an internal medicine, but will 
take its proper place as an external remedy.” 

In referring to the title of his treatise, he says: 
_ iI would ask, then, [s,,aleohol a. necessary. of 
life? The almost universal;answer to, this im- 
portant question would, be in the; affirmative ;,and 
there are few persons, unacquainted with physi- 
ology, stirring about in this work-a-day world, but 
would arrive at such a conclusion. Travel by rail- 
way, and you will sea numbers of passengers 
swallowing bitter beer or spirituous liquors at 
every’ station, as if their'very existence to the end 
of the journey depended entirely upon the amount 
imbibed. Visit for a short'time any of the large 
dram-shops, which ‘abound | so plentifully in’ the 
great metropolis and in other large towns—notice 
the thousands of all classes who press up to’ the 
counter, and with eager lips drink down’ the in- 
toxicating draught—and you will come'to the con- 
clusion that, a’ almost every oné drinks, every one 
‘eannot’ be wroiig; that’ alééHolis’ a necessary to 
life, ‘Visit, also, our.crithifals'in jail, our paupers 
in the workhouse, our lunatics in the asylum, and 
ask them the quéstiomif they believe ‘that alcohol 
is a necessary of ‘life, ‘and the almost universal 
reply will be that “drink and bad company had 
lodged them’ there, blasted their ‘reputation, de- 
based their minds, debilitated their bodies, ruined 
their brightest hopes’ of happiness in this world, 
and, too often, of that which is to come.”’” 

Mr. T. A. Smith, & Londén chemist, farnishes 
ah essay on “The medical Use of ‘Alcoholic 
Drinks.” He says: 


“The greatest. objection, to the routine prescrip: 
tion, of alcoholic drink is, not that it ig unscien, 
tific; but that it is a, great canse of intemperance. 
It upholds.the popular delusions as to the virtues 
of strong drink ; it has Jed many to become drunk- 
ards; and has induced many who had been re- 
claimed from, intemperance to, return. to their 
former eyil habits... Ut ia, then, the duty of all who 
wish well to the canse of temperance to set, their 
faces against the common and, slum a lad pre- 
scription of alecholie liquors.’ 

lhe | says atin, in) his Harnenen of the’, sub- 
ject: 

“Dr. Habershon;’ ysotaie: to: Gay's’ Hospital, 
although ddvoesting the née of aledhél in’ certain 
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cases, yet recognizes the danger connected with 
its use. At page 109 of ‘his work on ‘ Diseases df 
the Stomach,’ he, says :. ‘Great responsibility at- 
taches to. medical practitioners in their recommen. 
dation of ardent spirits in the treatment of disease; 
and the public are too prone'to resort: to them for 
the immediate relief of gastric symptoms andof 
weakness.’:'\ I wish: that medical men: felt the:re- 
sponsibility connected with ‘the’ prescription’ of 
aleoholic'drmks.) :I cannot help thinking that; if 
the. fatal consequences of aleoholic medication 
were duly considered, the practice of advising: the 
sick to take, wine or beer would be given up, and 
more rational ‘and more’ efficient remedies would 
be employed. . Ihave a deep-rooted, conviction 
that alcoholic liquors are never required in heulth, 
and are seldom .of any servicé: in disease. Thid 
eonviction is the result of moré than thirty years’ 
careful study of the effects of alcoholic liquors in 
health and sickness. In support of this view, I 
might-cite the discordant opinions of:medical men 
as to‘the mode of action of alcohol ;.,I-might refer 
to the fact that many medical men have almost 
entirely abandoned the prescription «of - these 


liquors; and that others have greatly’ reduced the 


quantity employed, and with great advantage to 
their patients. I know, too, that, those medical 
meén who» have ceased to prescribe intoxicating 
drinks are quite as successful (if not more 80) in 
their treatment of disease as the doctors who, at 
the risk of making drunkards, recommend al¢o. 
holie drinks, The absurdity of placing importance 
upon the use of strong drink in the treatment of 
disease. is often strikingly illustrated at hydro- 
pathic establishments, in the case of, persons who 
have recovered their health without aleohol after 
having tried in vain to gain health with it. There 
is also another way. in which the erroneous views 
of some medical men as to the value of. strong 
drinks are sometimes demonstrated, namely, in the 
case of teetotalers who have been ordered to take 
aleoholic drink, and, have been, assured they; could 
not possibly recover without it; but, not having 
faith in public-house. medicine, they have refused 
to, take it, and have got well. without it, whilst, 
others who have obeyed in similar circumstances 
the orders of the doctors have remained the slaves 
of alcohol for the rest of their lives.” e 

In conclusion Mr, Smith proceeds, to divide tee, 
totalers into five classes,. The first class who are 
glad of an excuse, in, the shape of a medical pre- 
scription, ;to take aleoholic or malt, liquors; the 
second, class, who receive the prescription with 
regret, yet, nevertheless, follow it; the third class 
who. consider the matter in doubt, in, hesitation, 
and, while they are doubting and: hesitating, re- 
cover without, the use of alcoholic drink. how 

“ The fourth vlass is mate! up of persona: who 
have! Had: along experience of ‘teetotalism, who 
have ‘studied the question of abstinence én all its 
phases; and:who! have: acquired a sufficient ac« 
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quaintance with. chemistry and .physiology to en- 
able them’ to’ understand the nature.of food and 
drink, and something of the laws of ‘Health: | If I 
belong ‘to any class of teetotalérs, T’ hope T belong 
to this class. \When-any of this-clasg find it neces- 
sary to call for’ medical aid (and that, of ¢ourse, 
is very seldom); ' they' prove troublesome patidnts. 
for, if their doctors order ‘them to take wine or 


bitter beer, instead.of.receiving the order with 
thankfulness, they, begin..to doubt the doctor’s 
science, and want to know ‘the why and the where- 
fore, and as the doctors generally ate fiot well up 
in the “ alcoholic controversy,’ an bréak down iti 
their attempts to‘ ratiow. the’ necessity for bledholie 
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‘EDITO Be. 
pHatee CARY.| i 

The freshness of our gtief for the death of Alice 
Cary has ‘scarcely ‘passed awny,' when we arecalled 
ipon'to mourn‘ for that of her sister and ‘life com: 
panion, Phebe. United i in life, in deoth they were 
ot long dividedy. >. 

‘Pheebe Cary was: buried from All Soul’s Church; 
in ‘New York City, the funeral sermon being 
pieached by Rev.’ A: @.' Lowrie, of Erie, an early 
friend of the-Oary Wwistersg8he was ‘buried beside 
her sister in Greenwood. A ot tee 
‘Phe press of the country are striving which sliall 
40 this ‘taledted womaw most: honor! ..The Inde» 
pendent contains an able and exceedingly interest: 
ingiatticle from’ the! pen of: Mary Clenimer Ames, 
Who. Was’ ‘personal friend of Miss:Cary, anda 
lady’ well qualified ‘to. ‘speak of the! literary and 
Social qualifications,of thé deedaséd.. Inithe open: 
ing paragraph of her article she says: 90) ba 

“The wittiest woman in ‘America is dead: ‘There 
ite many others'who say many brilliant’ things; 
but I doubt if: there: is! amother so spontaneously 
and pointedly witty—in the sense that Sydney 
Sinith was witty“as Phoebe Cary. The drawbuck 
toalmost everybody’s wit-and' repartee is that it 
80 often geems" premeditated) and: prepared: Itis 
#fearful chill to‘a:laugh to: know ‘that it is being 
Watched for,and had been prepared beforehand 
But there was'an absolate charm in Phebe’s wit; 
itwas spontaneous, so‘corruscating, so“ pat. Then 
itwas full of the delight of a perpetual: surprisé. 
She'was just! as witty at breakfast: as she was at 
didner,-and would say something just as astonish- 
itigly bright to one ‘companion, and she a woman, 
4s'to'a toomfud of cultivated men, doing their best 
to'parry her flashing cimeters of speech: ; Though 
80 liberally endowed with ‘the poetic uttethnce and 
insight, she: first’ beheld: every object «literally, net 
&rayof glamor about it; dhe sawits: practical and 
ludicrous relations/fivst;jand from:this abbolutely 
matter-of: fact perception came the sparkling utter: 
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drink, the teetotalerg: belonging;to the fourth class 
refyse to, take, it, and:live and die without it.. We 
of;the fourth clags are willing to: take alcohol when 
it.can be shown.to be, really necessary ; but I have 
never seen any .real, necessity, for it, and I am 
now; jn, my, thirty;fifth year of, abstinence from 
alcohol;,in health and ,in sicknesg.’” 

, Mr. Smith gays;in. conclusion; ,““Of this I am 
certain, that .alcohol.is meyer of service in health, 
and wery,seldom,of any use in sickness,” 

. These, pamphlets, of the National Temperance 
Soojety,, are designed, to, do. an excellent work, in 
the:temperance felis and should be largely circu- 
lated. : 4 ; 










ance which ‘saw’ it, caught it, played with it, and 
held it up in the same.instant. It.is,pleasant to 
think pf'a friend who made you laugh so;many 
happy times, but who never made you weep.” 

We believe’ there are niany writérs for’ the pub- 
lic who will feel the thrilling of a, sympathetic 
chord when ‘they, read the following, which we 
also,extract from. Mrs. Ames’s article; 

“ Ap it is to all self-distrusting persons, personal 
approbation was dear to her, The personal re- 
sponses, which many of her poems called. forth 
made her genuinely happy, and was to, her often 
the mest precious recompense of her labor. Noth- 
ing could have been more ingenuous or modest 
than the pleasure which she showed at any spon- 
taneons response from another heart, called out by 
some poem of herown., She told me two years ago 
of the delight she felt when for the first time she 
saw one of her own verses in print: ‘She was not 
more than fourteen years of age. She had never 
been from home, pr known. a, higher culture than 
the district school could give her. She wrote her 
verses in secret, and ‘sent them, unknown of any 
one, to a Boston journal. She knew nothing of 
their acceptance till she saw them copied into the 
Cincinnati paper, published eight miles away. She 
wept and laughed over them: » ‘What wouldn’t I 
give if anything that I write now could look to me 
as those verses did!’ she said, ‘I did not care any 
more if I were poor or my clothes were plain. 
Somebody had cared enough for ‘hy Verses to 
print. them, and I was RaPRY>: My joy was better 
than fame,’ ” 

The last literary effort of Miss Cosy which ap- 
peared in print was a personal sketch of her sister 
Alice,. which .was, published in sind Ladies’. Re- 
pository: at Cincinnati. ,, 

Mrs, Ames says of Miss Cary’s poems ; 

“No singer was ever more thoroughly i identified 
with her own songs,than Phoebe Cary... With but 
few' ‘exceptions; they-:distilied the, deepest and 
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sweetest miisic of het aul.” They uttered’ besides * Avid who imows how 9 life at the last will show?, 

the cheerful ‘philosd phy wHItW fe had taughthers ( ©: [Wity)loot.at the taopn from'where we standl, 

aud ‘the sutny faith WHICH’ fifted her’ dut ‘ofthe { | | PPpadueaneven,you says Yeh PP a. 

Ad#E Fegiin’ df HouBe LKOTek to rest foreved fths ) co. 4 lPmIRAUP sPhete, complete pnd Bren 

loving ‘kitidness’ of ‘her ‘Heavenly Father?’ Phere “»ttBo.let my past stand, just as:it stands, 

Were few thingd whidhéhé ever wrote! for which und letme Bom, a8 1. may, erow,oldy 

she cared more personally that for ‘her “W oian’s 1 bea iad 0 mn 1B of hy 

Conclusions.” Thé thought did’ the tegret cime , 

to“her sometimes, a8 thdy'd6' to most of” ‘ns, that in MEW, TONIO 08 tO 

the utmost sense hér Tife was incbtirpletetm ful: BARLY' RISING: ) 

filed.” Often dnd Toitg sé pondered! Ot this phase 

of existénce; and hér “Woman's Conclusions’ were 

in reality: Wer’ final “conelision’ ‘conderning® that 

problem of human fate which has baffled so mariy!! 
We copy entire the poem to which Mrs. Ames 

refers : — 





Do you, writers, and brain workers, or you whose 
neryes are WORD, and unstrung all day by the petty 
yet, wearing cares of your daily occupations—dy 
you, I ask, take delight in your morning nap? 
_ Do you lie wide awake through the hours which 
precede midnight; do you toss restlessly through 
the wee sma’ hours, and then, perhaps, just as 
} [dbyfight” jo- Brqaking, | sink; into, a sweet, restful, 

To the very hour and place of my birth; and dreamless slumber, which causes those early 
Might have my life whatever I chose, morning hours to be to you all the night should 


= 
And liye it in any part of the earth ; 5 have been, and.without which the night were no 


“A WOMAN’S CONCLUSIONS. 
“T said, if I might go back agafn * i — I f. , 


night ‘at all?, .When you at last awake refreshed 
and, invigorated, ,to find that. the, hands, of, the 
clock have not been sleeping, too, but have already 
begun the ascent; of the dial; 'do. you haye any 
kind, early rising friend at your, elbow,. always 
ready ito quote stale proverbs for your, edification? 
Do-youhearabout that notorious “early, bird; 
and-do:your éats become familiar with that, coup: 
}¢t -which: informs iifgns to. the time,;when, lasy 
folks like best to work’? 

{sPay sid heed to your. friend. » Take yonn,naii 
odmfort, land: do fot even attempt;4o| ountail its 
propontion,, for, in so! doing you may be sure,you 
arecurtailing your! life) itself. ; Quiet sleep,is & 
necessity fdr the. enjoyment of perfect health... If 
bne eannotisledp in the might they must sleep/in 
the morbing. .If- they do not, oa will certainly 
and speedily break down: 

:{Dtie following paragraph we sieht for the com- 
fontrof; those ‘who. require: this »morning,, slumber, 
and forthe gonfusion of those who would lon 
theméf itz!) 92:19 / 

Aoff(Dhe faet lis, that as life eneneial more 0. c0neem 
trated, and. its pursuits; more ‘eager, short, sleep 
and early, rising) become impossible, .., We take 
more sleep than our ancestors, and, take more he 
dausé we'wattmore., Six hours sleep will do very 
well for a.\plowman or a bricklayer, or anyother 
mai who. has -no other exbaustion. than, that pro 
duced by! manpal labor, and. the,sooner he takes 
it aftershis labor is over'the better;, but for .a,mat 
whose labor is:mental, the stress. of work, is,on,hit 
brain and nervous system; and he whoide'tiredyil 
the’ evening witha day of mental application, for 
him ndither early to bed mor early tolrise is whole 
bome. : He! needs: letting down tothe level) of 
reposé.::Dhe ‘longer ‘interval! between the active 
use ofthe :brainand ‘his retirément: to. bed, the 
better his chance of sleep and. refreshment, 10 
him an hour:efter ‘midnight: is prebably as good 


“Pnt perfect sunshine inte my sky, 
Banish the shadow’ of'sorrow and doubt; 
Have all my happiness multiplied, 
And all my suffering stricken out; 


“If 1. cdtld have known; in the years now gore, 
The best that a woman edmes to khowy 
Could have had whatever will'make'her blest, 
Or whatever she'thinks)will-make her so; 


“ Have found the highest and purest bliss 
That the bridal wreath and tingentlésés” 
And gained the one-duti6f all the world 4 
That my heart:aswell as my reason choses 


“And if this had been, and I stood to- night, 
By my children, lying asleep in their beds, 
And could count in my prayers, for'a rosary; 
The slihing row of p rere golden heads ;j oy 
“Yea! I said, ifa miracle. such as this 
Could be wrought, for me at my bidding, stifl 
‘ T would choose’te ‘have my past as'it is\" ‘ 
And to let thy fultute’ come as it will i 


“TT. would not make the path i have,t trod 
; More pleasant or, even, more straight or wide; 
_ Nor changé'ihy dourse the breadth of a ‘hair, 
This way or that way; to eter en 


“ “My past is mine, and ] take it all; ye 
a adts weakness—its folly, if yop pleage—. 
Nay, even my sins, if you come to that,” 
May have been my helps, not hindraneést” 
“If I saved my body from the flames, 
Because that onée f had burned my hand; 
Or kept wifself front Agreatér siti 
By doing a lesson will understand} 


«Ttiwas better I suffered a ‘pitt pain, 
Better I sinned for a Tithlé fime, 

If the smarting watited me back from déatti, 

And the sting of - withhela@ from drime,) 


ib 


« Who knows its strength by triafwill ow’ ra 
; What strength mist Be set ‘agithst a sin} 
‘S) And how'tem ptatton Is 6vétconie 19d dtiw 
He has leatned, who ‘has felt ite power within! 
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as two hédts? Wefdte it! ahd) ‘even ‘ther, His’ sleep 
will not’ so ‘Gortpletely “and ‘quickly restore him as 
it will his neighbor)'who is physically tired: He 
gust not oly’ go to’ bed ‘Idter, but lie lohger. ' His 
best sleep;'probably; is in’the early morming hovts, 
when all °the’iWervous excitement ‘has’ pasved'er en- 
ey away, -_ he’ is ift wbsorute _, 


(eto 


mB LADIRSIN DHE. PRRASURY.1 DE- 
vilvlisot-UedP AR PEN Ts |, ol 

TE ts with “thteriae’ ‘gratification, in’ dew? of “thie 
Rederons reports which’ have béen ‘éiroulated tin 
Tegard to’ the Tandy ¢letks’ inthe’ Treaeuty Depart- 
nent at Washisgton,’ that we redd ‘ina ~ Boston 
paper a Jetter froma’ young’ lady°it Washington, 
iti whiel’ she*ayys'? “<P wontonths in'the Treasury 
Department have made nie fee! proad that I hold 
a position there; T know whereof I affirm’ when 
T say that ‘ho bétter, nibre® intelligent or refined 
class of women can be found in “any “diréle!iof 
life. ” oa 
VWAOMAW CO0R4SHLI PIA OT WOH 

LITERARY’ WOMEN! 


“The Christian Union gives a wise decision in 
‘the case of “ Literature veraus Housework :” 

“ay Says a contemporary, in speaking of a new 
‘book on household matters, by a well- known au- 
thoress, ‘It ‘inspires j ns with the. Steatest respect 
for the housewifery of a literary lady,’ : 

"Tt is traly refreshing to know that “something 
has at last inspired ‘somebody with a respect for 
the housewifery oF & a ‘literary lady,” For a score 
‘of years literary ‘women, with a versatility and 
adaptiyeness really ‘wonderful, haye written stories 
and mended stock ings, ‘gompounded poems and 
Pastry, played the maternal. to some unapprecia- 
tive man’s babies, and the Rint to the “public, 
al at the same. time. 
~ “Tn cases ‘where a literary | husband ‘has ‘been 


added to the trials of those ‘devoted’ females,’ 


they have been gbliged. to make herculean efforts 
for his comfort, going almost’ to ‘the point of com- 
hitting infantteide for the sake of insuring ‘quiet 
in his sanctum. “They have known all the receipts 
for colic, ‘and. have been posted as to the best 
method with’ the measles ;’ they have. made their 
own clothes ‘and a part of their husbands’. 
Friends (?) ‘have partaken of their graceful hospi- 
tality, and praised. their 8 ponge-cake thapsodically ; 3 
yet after all, everybody sayp and everybody seems 
to believe tha Vitersty' women area, set of hopeless 
inicompetents. So difficult is it to eradicate a pre- 
jadice, in no seemed with — _Preof has no 
chance whatever’! ue uineodl .2i 

"* But w hew érd is waiaty abating? ‘One editor 
is Convineed! “Tt ia dnfortifiite that fis eétvie- 
‘tions coms frit théotly rather ‘than’ Praétice.’ ai 
‘Havel known wot et! Who sould” Pive'ah ‘excéilent 
‘Tedeipt- for ‘Pickles: who; 4s abttial /picklers, wére 
an ignominious failaté: | Ft’ is! just powsYble  thiit | 


the 'trousewifery “qualities of the literary lady in 
‘question “are! of (this! kindy “Ef ‘our eritic ‘should 
‘ven ture too’ much on her jame'and jellies he might 
irepent,:' But let-us hope that his faith is not vain. 
En:the-meantime:we" call 'for'@ society that shall 
protect the housewifely ‘reputation of“ literary 
Dedies.’ “For our own part, we fail to see the obli- 
‘gation: resting! on women tobe ‘two: things: at:.a 
tinie, when no such! obligation rests upon man’; 
‘bubas-the-world demands: that she shall be:artist 
rand housewife, and as she‘ generally; by her great 
elasticity of mental temperament, ‘complies with 


ther demand, it: is | welb'that im: this; tespect she 


should be appreciatedé ‘Let us ‘havethe truth on 
this subject. If necessary we would have prize 


exhibitions, of literary, housewifery., Anything to * 


get at the facts... Let.editorg be encouraged to 
have inspirations of ‘respect.’ Their respect is 
helpful to the, housewife who ekes out her hus- 
band’s smal! income, by writing, while her irons 
are heating,.or, the joint. roasting... Nobody can 
tell what may,bappen,.and .it;may.come to pass, 
by and ,by,,/as, the millennium draws near, that 
everybody. will have,a.‘ respect for the housewifery 
of literary ladies.’” ' 
; : ———oe—— 

LOCAL PROHIBITION. 

In 1869 nearly five hundred. voters of, the town- 
ship of Chatham, N, J.,, petitioned the Legislature 
for a local option temperance Jaw, like that of 
Vineland, in the,same State; but. their petition was 
refused. In 1870, however, 519 out of 723 voters 
in the township signed the, petition, and.the Legis- 
lature could not well do otherwise than grant 
it. On. thesecond Tuesday in June of each year, 
the people aresto determine by ballot’ Whether 
license shall-be‘granted to sell malt, vinous, spirit- 
uous, or intoxicating liquors;’’ and if'a majority 
vote “No license;” then no license shall be'granted. 
At the last June‘election, the vote stood a majority 
of 167 against livense,' 56 that now Chatham is to 
become practically ‘a teh perance ‘town. + 

We wonder that the friends of temperance have 
not turned , their efforts for procuring state prohi- 
bitory laws, to the passage of “ Local Option Laws,” 
which we ‘believe would prove far more easy to 
obtain, and be quite as effective in their working. 
The large Cities will’ always | be thrown in the bal- 
ance against probibitory laws; and now if they 
‘were to be passed, within the limits of these cities, 
they would be scarcely moré than dead letters. 
‘But in the rural. districts, and in'the smaller cities 
‘and towns, the ‘t Local Option Law” would secure 
to, the inhabitants the full benefit of . fi prohibitory 
measure, and would yerhaps be more obligatory 
on them, as having Once voted “No license,” they 
‘would feel. bound i in ‘pride and. honor to’ sustain 
their own action in the matter. 

Vineland, to which we have already referred as 
possessing a law of this character, is‘a bright ex- 
ample of what temperancé'men ‘may effect in this 
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manner. , The law is'strict:in. regard (te theaelling 
jof; liquor, and thoge who attempt. te-evade it, are 
regarded as the enemies of the public,welfare; and 
every inhabitant. of Vineland feels( it, 4 matieref 
‘personal interest. that. the law shell he egpenn 
and its infraction, punighed.) jy 42: 

i IneVineland the.vote: ia unenimougs om year 
gainst legalizing the saleefliquor, In. Chatham 
there stood a vote of 2@l\in favor of: license >but, 
as'time shall prove the» benefits of the-no-license 
plan, ‘we fee] it a matter of certainty: that ‘this 
minority will become converted, and before many 
years shall pass the peoplé will atand,ae one man, 
unanimously in favor of! No License.” : 

—- 8b . 
A BEAUTY OF seo ortet GREECE. 
( See’ Bngraving:)'°! 
Grecian dames of ‘anciént tory, 
Seanties of ‘the Attic prime, ' 
Radiant in the golden'glory 
Of that noble'classic time: 
Poets, seulptors, heroes} bages, 
Paid their Homage to your ¢harins ;'* - 
Sang of thetitn @eathless pages ; 
At your bidding flew to atmé: 


Gone the nymphs Apelles painted, 
Only Teft to art and song— 
Art, that ‘in’ thé’ effért fainted’ 
All their beauty to ‘prolong. 
Gone the nymphs in Woodlands Hiddeti * 
Sporting where the fountains play’ 
Hasting back; by memory bidden, 
As we think 6f’ Greece to-day.” 


Binshing maidens, mattons comely, 
Still aré found in Grecian:lands 

Tender hearts and virtues-bomély,. « 
Smiling face,;and' opem: hand: 

Beauty lives along the! agasy irs. (! 
Never fails, and never dies;s!. 1: 

All its charm: our heart engages; + « 
Found in living woman's,eyes.:.; > 

Lisi: fei 9 wot 


OUR PREMIUM FOR i572." °"" 
Instead of an engraving, our premium | for’ next 
year, will be. a new and beautiful Chromo, “made 
expressly for us by Mesers. ‘Dpval 4 & Son, of this 
city. . It is entitled the. “ Cnupcn Movse,”. and 
Fepresents two sweet little, ‘girls i in a chureh pew, 
startled . by, the appearance | of a moyse on the 
cushions, The quaint. seriousness “of their faces, 
as they look sidelong over their, book at the little 
intruder, is very amusing. The picture i is ‘Sf and 
attractive. I¢ will cost us more than doub e what 
we, have paid for oyr fine engravings. 
'Evety one who setids Us a “¢lub for 1872, will 
receive a copy of this chatiathg’ new picture. : 
STRA ON Ge 


4 CLUBS FOR 1872,-~Begin seats: to make up 
your-clubs for next years 0:19 ¢cist sad 
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./+& VISIT, LO; THE ARMORER,”, 

The pisture which we give this month. is frome 
painting ‘by G.B,,0/Neill,' an. English painter of 
repute.,.. It exhibits a.stalwart.avmorer explaining 
the construction) .and, uses -of i orossbow, to, two 
youthful, visitors, .who.are probably,the children 
of the lord;.of the castle; in. the,,lower. halls. of 
which is his armory. He is manifestly eloquent 
in its praise; the boy listens with a thoughtful 
G8 @ cifrious expression) while the! Kittle ladys thts 
sister, looks wondetitigly? &h4 “half-fearfully into 
the face, of the man,,qnd holds the arm of a 
brother,as:if for protection. 

Theifigures.of the youthful paix pian an pee 
contrast.with that of the rough and stout armorer, 
and the.trio are most. effectively, grouped. 
+: dm the pieture we see, bits: of, armor. under, re- 
ipair,|swonds, to. be refurbished, and) the furniture 
and, tools of the smithery, all reminding) usof a 
jpast.ege when crossbows were, in, warfare what 
rifles are now. ' 


HOW TO ACQUIRE. A GOOD MEMORY, 

As a general thing; we tead&steo mueh, and think 
about what we read too little; the consequence is, 
that most of the people we meet know something 
ina superficial way about almost everything, and 
very little in a ‘thorough way, about anything. 
Not a tenth part of what is read is remembered 
for a month after the book, magazine or news 
paper is laid, aside.. Danie] Webster, who had 8 
rich store of information on, almost.every subjest 
of genera) ‘interest, on being asked how it was 
that. he could remember 80 accurately, ‘replied, 
that) it had been his habit for years to reflect fora 
short time on what he read, and 80 fix all the facts 
and ideas worth remembering in his mind. Any 
one who does this will be surprised to find how re- 
‘tentive his memory will become, and how long 
after reading a ook, or, interesting article, the 
best portions, thereof Will remain... és 

ne Ra 

ay have at a Grover & Baker Machine for seven 
years for all kinds of family sewing, quilting hed- 
quilts, and embroidering, and have made heavy 
‘beaver- cloth cloaks, I haye no, trouble with the 
under, thread wearing off, neither, will the stiteh 
break, on, bias seams jn washing and ironing, I 
‘have,used my machine more, than a year without 
resetting the needle, and have, used it six years 
‘without any repairs more than I could do myself, 

Mrs, Dr. W.J, Scorr, 

364 Prospect Street, Cleveland, ¢ 
ator dot dale moti 4 i AMH 
Mr. Beecher, discussing the need of “using onl 

life for, others,”, said; ‘Tbere: are thousands, and 
thousands, and thousands, who gould: be, saved if 
there ‘was anybody to wrap.a,warm, heart, shout 
them,;, if there was anybody te, take them, up, and 
gare for; them, and cling, to, them, tanh 7 
report and through evil reports, ; 


ne | 
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This graceful design for a wrapper is adapted to all the seasonable materials, and, with slight alterations— 
making the skirt shorter, closing it down the front, and omitting the double row of buttons and loops— 
is an admirable style for a business, or cloth suit. For the latter purpose the trimmings should be bands of 
silk, Hercules braid, or galoon, and rubber, or lasting buttons. For a wrapper it is handsomely made up in 
dark, stone-colored cashmere, garnished with bands of violet velvet and silk, and buttons and loops to match. 


VEunenapDARRIES* 
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Beauty and utility are so happily combined in the adjustable train that ‘it is fast as an established 
institution. Latterly there has been added to its attractions the possibility of its being utilized as an overskirt 
for a walking costume, which can be transformed into a train for house wear at a moment’s notice. The train 
illustrated above is one of the prettiest of the numerous devices of this class. It is adapted to all the materials 
usually employed for both costumes and house-dresses, more especially to peplin, silk, and mohair goods. It 
also recommends itself on the score of economy, as it requires but very little more material than an ordinary 
full overskirt, while two almost indispensable garments are combined in one. 








CAROLYN OVERSKIRT. ; 
Those who are tired cf the excessive draping of last season, or who admire plain overskirts, cannot fail to 


be pleased with the one illustrated above. The indispensable full tournure in the back is contributed by the, 7 


pieces which proceed from the sides of the apron, the upper one terminating under a bow at the belt, and the ~ 
second one forming’a pretty, plaited postillion, falling over two wide, pointed sash ends. The trimming illus- 
trated, narrow side-plaiting surmounted by rows of velvet ribbon, is suitable for any of the ordinary seasona- 
ble goods ; but fringe with a handsome heading may be effectively substituted on rich materials. 

. 





MARQUISE MANTLE. 


This style of garment, made in cashmere, has to a great extent replaced the loose, and half-fitting jackets 
which have been so generally used for demi-saison. It is —— with a loose sacque, without sleeves, sloped ~ 
slightly under the arms, worn under a talma reaching a little below the waist. Although usually madein © 
black, trimmed with soutache embroidery and fringe, very ‘oageecd ones are made in gray, dark brown, and in- 
visible green, braided with a shade lighter, or darker than the material, with the two shades combined in the 
fringe. This design, open and rounded in the back, is considered more dressy and youthful than those with 
the plain, round talma, and is a favorite style with young ladies. 








THE ADELAIDE BASQUE, 

A stylish basque, gay intended to complete a handsome costume de promenade, and adapted to any ot 
the seasonable materials. A fiat garniture is best suited to the design, and bands of velvet, edged with narrow 
silk folds, of plain velvet, or of the material edged with velvet, will’ trim poplin very handsomely, either with 
or without a heavy fringe. Hercules braid, or plain silk bands, may be used on Jess expensive materials. 


LAVACCA JACKET. 


A simple, half-tight jacket, intended for morning wear, most appropriately made in opera flannel, cashmere, 
or thin cloth. The fenneet style of finish is round pinking on the edges, as illustrated, although the effect 
° 


of rr oa scarlet, or blue, will be heightened by the addition of rows of narrow black velyet or braiding, either 
in addition to or without the pinking. The bows should be either of silk pinked on the edges. or ribbon. 


No. 1.—WINONA SLEEVE. No. 2.—LILLAH SLEEVE. 

No. 2.—There is an appearance of comfort about this sleeve which especially recommends it for autumn 
and winter wear. It will be found especially becoming to slender figures, and is adapted to all the seasonable 
ae ae trimming may be varied to match the rest on the dress, and the bows may be either of ribbon 

No. 2.—A simple style of sleeve, adapted to any of the seasonable materials, and appropriate either for house 
or street garments. Flat trimmings are best'suited to the design, but if it is desirable that it should be more 
eat ied = a added on the outer side of the cuff with good effect, or lace of medium width to the 
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FASHION DEPARTMENT. 


ransom" 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


The present month inaugurates the winter fashions. Summer fabrics and colors have been entirely 
laid aside, and even the lighter fall goods have been superseded by poplins and serges, and other heavy 
winter goods. 

There is a constantly increasing demand for Scotch plaids, particularly all wool, which is more 
serviceable than the silk and wool. The new plaids of the season are varied and handsome. The 
“ Princess Metternich,” in silk and wool poplin, is the leading style. The newest effects are produced 
in two colors, black and purple, black and green, black and brown, black and blue, and the like. The 
“ Argyle Campbell,” the plaid of the clan of the Marquis of Lorne, is green, blue, and black, crossed 
with white. 

Black velvet put on fiat is the only allowable trimming for Scotch plaids, except where the plaid is 
very simple, when a bias band or fold of the same material as the dress may be used with very good 
effect. A Scotch dress for house wear should be cut with a slight demi-train, to which tapes are 
attached underneath, so as to tie it up walking-length.’ A basque trimmed with bands of velvet, anda 
large bow of velvet at the back, will complete the dress. 

Rich fringes supersede all other styles of trimming. If heayily finished, they require no other 
“heading.” 

The outer garment for winter is to be the Polonaise in velvet, the pelisse in cloth. The pelisse will 
have a cape, or even two capes, and hanging sleeves, with tight sleeves underneath. 

Velvet will make the richest suits to be worn the coming season, but it is better to go without velvet 
than to buy a poor quality. 

The indications are that street dresses will be sobre, and evening dresses gay, for the coming season. 


The new evening silks are very light in color and rich in quality. They will be worn with long over- 
dresses of lace, caught up with trails of flowers arranged upon hanging loops of ribbon or velvet. 
There is an effort to increase the size of bonnets; consequently we predict that hats will be more in 
favor than ever. For, after enjoying the advantages of the light, comfortable bonnet of the past few 
years, we are hardly inclined to go back to the “coal-scuttle” shape. 
——1oe-—— 


HATS AND BONNETS. 
(See double-page Engraving.) 

No. 1.—Bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with rouleaux of black gros-grain ribbon, black lace, and 
a cluster of blush roses and blue-bells nestling under a tuft of black ostrich tips. 

One of the new shapes, a sort of modified gypsy, the crown rising rather high and straight, with a 
drooping brim across the front, and a short, fluted curtain in the back. © The lace is arranged across the 
front and left side, standing against the crown above a rouleau of ribbon, and forms a sort of pompon at 
the top of the left string. A smaller rouleau is continued across the top of the curtain, terminating 
underneath the cluster of flowers and feathers which is placed far back on the right side 

No. 2.—Hat of gray straw, the crown high, slightly receding, and perfectly flat on the top, and the 
brim narrow and straight back and front, but slightly rolled at the sides. The brim is li: ed with deep- 
blue velvet, which forms a@ narrow binding on the edge, and a broad velvet band encircles the crown. A 
searf of blue erépe de Chine, edged with rich fringe, is fastened on the top of the crown, at the right 
side, by long, trailing esprays of carnations, and is gathered on one side and confined by the velvet 
band, leaving the rest to fall in a deep point in the back. 

No. 3.—Hat of brown straw, with a perfectly straight, high crown, flat on the top, and a brim rolled 
all around. The brim is bound with brown velvet, and the rest of the trimming consists of a cluster of 
mottled roses on the top of the crown, and overlapping bands of gros-grain ribbon of two shades, lighter 
than the straw, disposed around the crown near the top, and terminating in a full bow at the side, from 
which depend long streamers. 

No. 4:—Hat of a new shape, without any brim, the crown high and receding, and the back eut out 
somewhat in the shape of an old-style bonnet, with the ears tied together in the back. rig one illus- 
trated is of Dunstable straw, trimmed with frillings of gray and scarlet ribbons intermixed, edged with 





narrow black lace, a large ribbon bow placed -in the back part of the crown, and another fastening the 
ends together in the back. A yery long scarf of spotted Jace is fastened far forward on the crown, one 
end of which is allowed to fall straight on the back, while the other, much longer, forms a sort of festoon 
at the side, and is to be used as a scarf, or veil, at pleasure. 


No. 5.—Bonnet of garnet silk, intended to be worn with a costume of the same color. The front has 
a narrow brim which fits on the head something like a fanchon, and the crown is covered by a puff of 
silk which falls from the back in a full curtain, edged with lace, being confined at the base of the crown 


by a circlet of velvet loops surmounted by black lace, matching that across the front. Streamers in the 
back, and a cluster of ostrich tips on the left side. Brides of black spotted lace, carelessly tied. . 

No. 6.—Hat of gray felt, without any decided brim, the crown high, and perfectly flat on the top. 
The edge is bound with a puffing of brown gros-grain ribbon, and a rouleau of the same ribbon encircles 


the crown near the top, finished on the right side by a pompon of ribbon surmounted by brown and gray 
ostrich tips. Long streamers and loops at the back. 

No. 7.—Bonnet of gray felt with a rolling brim in front, drooping at the sides, and a rather high, 
flat crown. The brim is faced with gray velvet, and a fluted curtain of the same material falls deep over 
the hair. A rouleau of gray velvet and gros-grain ribbon intermixed encircles the crown, and confines 
the clusters of ostrich tips, which are placed at the back and directly in front. 

The fashionable round-hats have high, straight crowns, and turned-up brims, the latter standing out 
somewhat from the crowns, not. lying close to it like the turban. There are two which have a special 
vogue—the “Diva,” which is oval, and the “Roland,” which is round, Both have high crowns, both 
are trimmed mainly with bias folds ‘of velvet and plumes of black ostrich feathers, with a veil which can 
be drawn over the face. 
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BUTTERFLY PINCUSHION, 


This butterfly pincushion is one of those small articles likely to prove saleable at a fancy fair. It is cut out 
in the form of a butterfly, stuffed with bran, and covered with black: velvet. Previous to Rauxing. thewelvet 
is worked according to the design with gold thread and beads; the edges are seamed together with gold- 


colored silk. 
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INSERTION (DARNING ON NE'.) 


EMBROIDERY WATCH-POCKET OF BLUE SILK, 


** This watch-pocket is made of blue silk, pleated for the front part, and ornamented at the back with point 
ieces of cardboard, cover each part with white gauze ; then 


russe embroidery of black and white silk. Cut ed 

the iene with a cross-piece of blu¢ silk, pleated in the menner seen in illustration; bind it with blue silk 
braid, and line it on the wrong side with calico. The back part of the pocket is covered with silk, which has 
been ornamented beforehand with point russe embroidery, and line it on the wrong side with calico. Then 
sew on the bead trimming from illustration, and fasten a brass ring, covered with blue silk, by means of which 
the pocket is hung on the bed. Another hook fastened from illustration is for the watch. 











No. 1.—Dress of brown and black striped silk, trimmed with three ruffles of black silk, headed by a bias 
band of the striped silk like dress. Black silk cloak, trimmed with folds of the same and passementerie 
tassels; open sleeves. Brown silk bonnet, trimmed with feathers. : ‘ ; 

No. 2.—Dress for a little girl of white piqué, cloak of black velvet, trimmed with silk braid and fringe. 
White felt hat, trimmed with a black feather and velvet. 
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THE PREACHER’ DAUGHTERS. 
A STORY FOR GIRLS. 





® 
BY ROSELLA RICE. 





UB came in from the village, with bright , 


eyes and flushed cheeks, and said: “ Just 
guess who will be here pretty soon?” 
I looked up at the clock—it was a quarter 


past ten then, and I said: 


not near all our work done yet, and we were 


all away gypsying yesterday, and everything 


is out of order!” 

“Well, I wouldn’t be glad to see the dearest 
folks in the world,” said Ida, and her pretty 
red lips stuck out a good deal worse than 
usual, 

“T’ll go over to Cousin Hat’s,” said Lily. 

“Shame on you all,” said Bub; “but why 
don’t you ask who it is ?” 

“Well, who is it?” said Ida; 
come,” 

' “Why, the preacher came in his carriage 
this time across the country, and brought both 
his daughters.” 

“Well, I’ll not be glad to see them,” 
Ida, 

“Nor I,” said I, compressing my lips and 
trying to look severe. 

“Vli go to Hat’s,” 
bonnet by the strings. 

And there we all sat, I am ashamed to say, 
and growled like three old cats, until, at last, 
Ida said: “ Now this is too bad—suppose we 


“let the worst 


replied 


said Lily, twirling her 


were all going visiting them, at good old | 
Brother Newton’s house, and his girls would | 


talk this way when they heard we were com- 
ing, and we would get to hear about it. Oh, 
how miserable we would feel |” 

“That's sensible talk,’ 


know it’s not the house, or the food, or the 
furniture, or fine clothes that makes the visit > 


“Oh, dear, I don’t 
want to see anybody; here it is Saturday, and | 


) them the most cordially. 
) father always calls them by their first names, 


said Bub; “you , 


good; it is the heartiness and cordiality ex- 
tended to one—the good, warm, loving wel- 
come. Now we have room enough to enter- 
tain eighty persons in pretty good style—things 
good enough to eat at any time; and I believe 
nobody could come and find any of you appear- 
ing slovenly—you ‘are always neat, with clean 
collars and smooth hair. Fact is, I don’t see 
any women, let me go where I will, who always 


¢ look as well as you three do, and I don’t say 


this to flatter you, either.” 

We cast glances at each other, and the sweet 
little bit of commendation coming from our 
brother, a boy of few words, made us all feel 
better. 

“ Well, I presume the women are alike the 
whole world over, after all,” I said; “the key 


‘ that opens one heart will unlock all; so let us 


do as we would others should do unto us; let 
us make the best of it, and see how kindly 
we'll treat them, and how happy we can make 
them after their long up-hill and down-hiil 
ride across the country.” 

“ Agreed,” said Ida. 

“And I guess [’ll not go to Hat's,” said 
Lily. 

“Now,” I said, “one of you will see that 
everything is in good living order in the sit- 
ting-room, and the other one will set the table 
all ready in the dining-room, so we won’t have 
that to do after they come, and I will see what 
there is handy for dinner; and when they arrive, 
let us try which will be the cleverest and treat 
You kuow their 


so good and old-fashioned, Hanner and Marier, 


‘ Now they are sensible girls, I know, and 


it will please them, and make them feel at 
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home, if I lay aside all formality and call them 
And I < 


just as he does; so don’t laugh at me. 
guess, because they’re tired and strangers, 


we'd better kiss them in a hearty, jolly 


manner.” 


Then we all grew chatty, and said we would » 
tico and partook, he told a funny story, in his 


try which could be the kindest ; and while we 
were yet laughing, Bub said we must hurry, or 
they would test our hospitality before we were 
ready for them, 


I had just taken a deep dishful of baked 


meat and beans out of the oven, one of my best 
puddings was cooling in the pantry window, 


I had pickled a head of cabbage the day be- ¢ 
fore, and there was a whole panful of baked 5 


sweet apples. This, with good bread and hard 


yellow butter and nice coffee, with real honest ‘ 


country cream, was a dinner good enough for 
anybody. 

The carriage soon came whizzing up the road 
from the village, and our dear old preacher 
assisted his daughters, two pretty girls in lus- 
trous alpaca, to alight. They came up the 


path, timidly walking behind their father. I ¢ 


met them before they came in, and when I was 
introduced I shook hands cordially and kissed 
them heartily, with a “How do you do, Marier; 
how do you do, Hanner?” 

They laughed, and looked surprised, and 
pleased, and sweet. Ida and Lily, emboldened 
by my example, met them as though they 
were old cronies. We three were amused and 
delighted with each other, and charmed with 
the genial, pretty manners of the preacher’s 
daughters. They were very womanly girls, 
nothing sham about them, just really lovable 
and gracious. 

We laid aside all the surface-talk about the 
weather, and the country, and the general 


» time. 
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Then they all played their favorite songs on 
the piano, and Hanner sang “Old John Chi- 
naman,” and Ida sang and played the plaintive 
wailing song of the “Old Sexton.” Bub went 
to the patch and brought in some of his finest 
melons; and while they all sat out on the per- 


droll way, about watching for bad boys, once, 
in the melon-patch. He carried his bed out 
to the lot, and made it in a sly fence corner, 
while he stretched a clothes-line on low sticks 
around and across the patch in every direction; 


) and on the end of the line, beside his pillow, 


was hung a little bell that would give the 
alarm. His gun, loaded with paper wads, lay 
beside him. He was enjoying a profound 
slumber, when the bell gave a ting-a-ling, and 
he bofinced out and shot a boy, in a white- 
linen coat, in the back, just badly enough to 
make it sting a little. The boy ran, and he fol- 
lowed him home, and going in one minute aftér, 


. he found him in bed behind his mother, snoring 


loudly. ‘The coverlet was flipped off as lightly 

as a rose leaf, and the lad was in full dress, white 

coat and all, scared and tired and sweating. 
After the feast of melons, I showed Marier 


, my collection of fossils, and shells, and petri- 


factions, and curiosities, from all parts of the 
world. The ones that pleased her most were 
a bit of coral from the Red Sea, a golden 


) quartzlump from Australia—a receipt for money 


received for MSS. in the handwriting of Han- 
pah More, dated 1794—and a package of alma- 
nacs from the year 1800 down to the present 
The Indian relics, that Iso much prize, 
did not elicit the interest that the other things 


; did. I observe that no two people are inter- 


ested in the same things. One will sit and 


¢ ponder over the pure bit of: stalactite that 


health, which is always chapter first in the ) 
making up of new acquaintances. I said, “Now ° 


friends, and lay aside all ceremony, and see ? 


wherein we are similar—compare notes, and 
see what are our likes and dislikes.” 
wish was mutual. 
earnest. 

Ida showed her collection of butterflies and 
beetles, and told how she caught them, and 
how she made them die without ever thinking 
- of such a thing. Lily tried on Hanner’s new 
coat with pockets in it; and Hanner stepped 
before the mirror in Lily’s new hat with the 
drooping lily-bell in it. Bub got his trigo- 
nometry, and Marier showed him how far she 


had progressed before she was called home 


from college. 


The § 
So ‘we began to visit in ¢ 


came from the Mammoth Cave, while another 
will balace dreamily on his forefinger the curi- 


that you cannot stay long, let us talk like old ; ously carved pewter spoon that was ploughed 


up on the grounds of the old Indian village 
more than fifty years ago, and his eyes will grow 
big with wonderment and guesses. Another 
will touch to his cheek, caressingly, the trans- 


( lucent stone that was picked up in the railroad 


path; while another will stare at the strange 


earth coral, of pure gray, that the workmen 


dug out of neighbor Enos’s cellar. 

“This is such a pretty place,” said Hanner; 
“the air seems so good and pure, and the view 
is so fine; but if I lived here there is one room 
I would want for my own, and that is the up- 
stairs corner one facing the south and the west. 
One window looks down into a rustling young 


‘ maple-tree, and the other down into the tangles 
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of yon multiflora ; and the view in the distance ‘ 


is so beautiful! That is my room,” said she, 
decidedly. 

“Tt is called my room,” said Bub, a tall 
young man ; and the blush that overspread his 
face made him look really handsome. .“I’d 
like to see you take it from me, too! If I’d 
come home from school sometime and see 
dresses hanging in my closet, and gaiters in- 
stead of my boots, and a knapsack of false hair 


( 


lying on my table instead of Webster’s Un- ) 
as beets, and looked very uncomfortable and 


abridged, you’d find them scattered among the 
limbs of the maple and the snarls of the gad- 
ding rose-bush before you could say Jack 
Robison.” 


And so the cross-fire of words went, back- |, 
wards and forwards, interspersed with the 


jolliest of laughter. 
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He told them just to be natural, that therein 
lay the great secret of being agreeable, and for 


, them not to go to putting on airs and making 


pretences ; that there are no rules for. polite- 
ness and good behavior. He said no arts 
could compare with nature; that every person 
of good sense admired simplicity, and it always 
found a response in every true heart, and that 
it elicited admiration from every one. Now 
this is all true. : 

The girls twisted about, and grew as red 


ashamed, 

But our turn came next. I tried to hold my 
hand over Bub’s mouth, and I ba-a-a-h’d and 
made long, loud noises, but he only pitched 
his voice a few octaves higher, and would tell 


) the story. 


I met Ida in the kitchen door with a basket ° 
of pippins, and she smiled as she whispered: | 
“@h, aren’t they happy and free—the preach- | 
er’s daughters, of whom we were so afraid? « 
This has taught us a good lesson, hasn’t | 
( our clothes were common, and we wouldn’t 
, know what to talk about; and the boy held us 


it?” 
When I went into the room, Marier had 


Harper’s, and Scribner’s, and Arthur's maga- . 
zines on the floor beside her, and a pile of ‘ 
books, prominent among which was Whittier’s 2 
( pictures held up so truthfully by the men, and 
) I am very sure we were all taught a good 


“Among the Hills.” I leaned over her shoul- 
der and pointed out to her where he says in 
his quaint, tender, charming way: , 
“ How wearily the grind of toil goes on 
Where love is wanting; how the eye and ear 
' And heart are starved amidst the very 
Plentitude of nature, and how hard and colorless 
Is life without an atmosphere.” 


When Brother Newton had made some calls 


He said it was no more than fair; and then 
he told how we dreaded to have the preacher’s 
daughters come; that we could not behave well 


‘enough; that our house was not in the best of 


order, and we had not very much to eat, and 


up in a light that made us seem very super- 
ficial and flimsy, and almost unwomanly. 
We all laughed at the similarity of the two 


lesson. 
Oh, the paltry, cowardly fear lest they do 
not quite come up to the line marked out by a 


, class of people who should rank as “squeezed 
‘ oranges,” is little short of abasement! 


in the village, he returned with the carriage ° 
for his daughters ; and finding them so perfectly « 


at home and in the full tide of enjoyment, he 


said: “ Well, now, girls, I’m going to tell on ¢ 
) said, as I saw her safely tucked in the carriage. 


you.” 

They both jumped up, and blushed, and en- 
treated him, saying: “Oh, now, father, don’t! 
Come, now, don’t tell, that’s a good father !” 

But he persisted; and Bub, divining what 


5 


Clear-seeing, generous people will not allow 
such ideas’ to find a place in their hearts, and it 
is not worth while to be friends with any other 
class, unless it be to lift them up and do them 
good. 

“Will you ever come again, Marier?” I 


“T wish I could come back to-morrow,” she 
said, “‘and begin where I leave off to-day.” 
She said this so sincerely that I felt my eyes 


( glisten when I kissed them good-by and watched 


was to come, said: “ You tell on your girls and } 


Pll tell on ours.” 

We began to coax, but the two men would 
not be moved with entreaties. 

Their father said he could hardly coax them 
to come with him; they said: ‘“ Oh, they are 
such grand, fashionable people that we won’t 
know how to behave, or what to say and do, 
and we'll have to sit there as dumb and as 
prim as dolls, and we won’t know how to be so- 
ciable and appear well and make them like us.’’ 


the carriage roll out of sight. 
Oh, this is such a nice way of visiting, to 


‘ dodge all ceremony and preliminaries, to be 


SP 


perfectly natural, and meet each other like 
women, face to face, understandingly, and with 
the full conviction that you are understood— 
that you are all women of the same kind of 
material—women subject to the same feelings, 
and aches, and pains, and sad hours of gloom, 
who haye had the same experience in joy and 
grief, who have planned and managed and 
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: ¢ 
worried the same ways, travelled the same ? 


paths, and gone in sorrow to the same Fountain ‘ 
to drink of the water that never faileth. 
Women are alike all over the world; the « 
white-browed poetess, who dwells in realms 
enchanted, is no truer a woman than the poor 2 
widow who toils at the washtub, and stifles the ( 
sighs that her fatherless children may not hear. , 
True womanhood is lovely—angelic; crowned ( 
with motherhood, she is the saintly Madonna. , 
We love and reverence the true woman, and 
see in her the shadowy semblance of the pure 
Christ, the Sacrificed, a tinge of that same un- 
selfish, marvellous love that He evinced in 
His death. ; 
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THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 
BY C. 

Wt are indebted to the wanderings of the 

botanist for many interesting descrip- 
tions of the amusing and varied treasures in 
the world of flowers. One cannot fail to sym- 
pathize with that genuine adventurous spirit 
which induces a person to travel alone, un- 
known and uncared for, except by his Heay- 
enly Father, over hill and dale, in sunshine >) 
and rain, through forests and swamps, to pro- ¢ 
cure specimens never before discovered, and 
thinks himself fortunate if he adds even one to / 
those already known. 

But mere descriptive botany fails to give ) 
such interest to the general reader as the his- 
tory of some curious or wonderful production 
of nature. The large flowering sensitive plant 
is such a production. It was found in the 
mountains of Jamaica, in the West Indies, by 
an English gentleman, who describes it as ‘ 
grand and very beautiful, and says: “It is a 
goodly sight to see this splendid shrub, with 
its large and curious flowers, and the power it 
has of closing them on the slightest approach | 
of danger.” 

We must all have noticed the folding back | 
of the leaves, and the rolling up of the flowers, 
of many well-known plants in the evening, or 
at the approach of rain, and their subsequent 
expansion in the morning, or after the passing 
by of the shower. But the sensitive plants 
have a power of motion far exceeding this, and 
approaching,’ in appearance, the voluntary 
movements of an animal. The origin of this 
singular power has never yet been discovered, 
though numerous experiments have been made 
to ascertain the fact. These experiments all ‘ 
show the infinite variety of ways in which the 
Creator of all things has furnished every object 
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. beautiful form. 
) tiquity; it is fair; but what is it worth? Itis 
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of His creation with the means of self-preser- 
vation. 

Sensitive plants not only close their leaves 
at stated periods, as some other plants do, but 


) this movement can be produced at any time, 
by only gently touching the leaves; they will, 


instantly recoil, and fold themselves together, 
as if for self-protection, and, at the same time, 
the small twig which sustains the leaves ap- 
proaches the main stem, and if the touch hag 
been forcible this motion is communicated to 
the whole plant. It is very difficult to touch 
the leaf of a healthy sensitive plant so lightly 
as not to make it close, and after the leaves are 
closed it requires some time for them to regain 
their original position. A sensitive plant, on 
being taken from its usual situation into a dark 
cave, closed its leaves, and they did not open 
for a day and night, even moderately, and then 
remained in the same state for three days; at 
the end of which time it was brought into the 
light and air, when the leaves recovered their 
natural periodical motions. 

Sensitive plants, with all other beautiful and 
lovely productions of nature, can be studied 
with pleasure and profft by all “who look 
through nature up to nature’s Ged,” and thank 
Him for all their beauty and blessings. 

DELAFIELD, WIs. 
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A MAN that never had any troubles, I was 
going to say, never had manhood. What clay 
is before it is baked, that, generally, men are 
before they have been baked. The potter takes 
the lump, and shapes it, and gets it into a 
It resembles the vase of. an- 


only wet clay. It is not until it has gone into 
the furnace and been burned; it is not until it 
has had pictures wrought upon it, and been 
glazed, and been put into the furnace again; it 


» is not until it has gone into the fire three, four, 


five, six times, and been burnished by the hard 
steel tool of the workman, that it comes ont, 
not ‘only beautiful in look, but permanent in 
form, decorated, and with tints laid in upon it. 
And many persons can look back and see’ that 
the troubles which they have gone through 
have been God’s fashioning or adorning hand— 
certainly God’s gracious hand.— H. W. Beecher, 
in the Christian Union. 
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How easy it is to please and to be pleased, 
as well as edified, if one will take the fragrance 
of the rose instead of the thorns, and hold the 
knife by the handle and not by the edge. 
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CHAPTER I. 

T was mid-day in the height of summer. 

The sun was blazing from a cloudless sky. 
The stems of the stone pines in the Grand 
Ducal gardens gleamed like burnished copper 
in the glare. The roses were fainting with the 
heat, and scattering their petals in soft-scented 
showers. Only the rows of tall pyramidal 
cypresses stood cold and sombre as when they 
watch over graves. The birds were silent in 
their coverts; not so the noisy cicadas, that 


kept up an incessant chaffer; and now and ‘ 
then the light thud was heard of an over-ripe , 


pear or plum falling to the ground. 

It was a sleepy time; besides it was really 
the hour of siesta, and Paolo, one of the under 
gardeners, gladly laid aside his tools, and 
threw himself down under a canopy of vines 
twined and twisted about the boughs of a 
spreading ilex tree. Though Paolo could rest 
from hoeing and digging, he could not sleep. 
Thought was too busy in his anxious brain. 
He was poor and in love; and Paolo was 


PAA" 
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not the first who had found that situation in- § 


supportable. 


The girl he loved was as poor as himself. ‘ 


She lived with a widowed aunt; and the two 
women managed to support themselves by silk 
spinning. Paolo’s wages and Bona’s earnings 
together would not maintain a household; 
besides, Paolo did not wish that, when he 
married, his wife should spend her days in 
spinning silk, Yet the day when he might 
be able to support her in comfort seemed so 
far off! No wonder he was sad, and that sleep 
would not always come when he laid himself 
down for his siesta. 

How. he hated those noisy cicadas — the 
little selfish, unsympathizing creatures, that 
went on chattering about their delight in the 
sunshine, as if there were no such being as 
Bona in the world! Paolo pelted the tree 
with unripe grapes to silence them, but he 
only made himself hotter, and soon wearily 
laid his head. back again on his clasped hands. 
There was a strange, powerful fragrance round 
the spot Paolo had chosen for his resting-place. 
Just on the other side of the ilex tree was an 
alcove, the grand duchess’s favorite place of 
resort, A favorite place it well might be, com- 
manding as it did a view of the lovely Val 
@Arno, and the distant hills. Round the 
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pillars that supported the roof of the alcove 
and all along the frieze, clung a rare variety 
of jasmine just imported from Goa. Its flowers 
were pink-tipped, and nearly twice the size of 
the ordinary jasmine, and its scent was deli- 
cious. The grand duchess had no particular 
love for flowers, but she prized this, not because 
it was beautiful and sweet, but because it was 
rare; and the grand duke had given orders 
that none of the gardeners, on pain of dismissal, 
should presume to give or sell a slip from the 
duchess’s jasmine-tree. 

The drowsy influence of the heat was just 
beginning to get the better of his brooding 
fancies, when Paolo thought he heard his name 
called. 

“Tt is old Renzo,’ he said, to himself. 
“He has no right to disturb me at this hour. 
Why cannot he take his own rest and be 
quiet ?” 

But again the voice sounded nearer. “ Paolo, 
Paolo, where art thou then ?” 

It was a deep, manly voice, certainly not 
the half-cracked falsetto of Messer Renzo, the 
head gardener, as Paolo perceived as soon as 
he was wide awake. 

“Here!” answered Paolo back again, ris- 
ing to his feet at a fresh summons; “who 
wants me ?” 

A quick, firm tread sounded on the gravel 
walk, and presently the ilex boughs that con- 
cealed Paolo’s resting-place were put aside, 
and a tall, broad-shouldered. young man, 
bronze-visaged, and black-moustached, stepped 
on to the sward where Paolo stood in expecta- 
tion. 

“Why, lad, thou art as hard to find as a 
needle in a bottle of hay,” exclaimed the new- 
comer, with a hearty slap on the young gar- 
dener’s shoulder. 

“Beppo! is it possible? Hast thou fallen 
from the skies ?”” was Paolo’s response. 

“Nay,” replied the other, laughing. “I’m 
no skylark, not I. I like to keep my feet on 
good mother earth; it is enough to do that 
without tripping in these troublous times. If 
one comes off with a well-filled purse, and a 
whole skin—why well. If not, a bullet makes 
short entrance to a better world, as the priests 
call it, though I do not see that they are in 
any greater hurry to get there than we sinners.” 

“ But in sober seriousness, Beppo mio, where 
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have you been these three years past, and where 
have you come from ?” 

“Tn sober seriousness—from the wars.” 

“Per Dio, but I’m heartily glad to see thee | 
back again, old comrade; and with a whole 
skin as thou sayest.” 

* Aye, and that is not all,” answered Beppo, 
with a twinkling eye, as he drew out a long 2 
purse, through the meshes of which gleamed < 
gold coin. 2 

The blood seemed to tingle in Paolo’s veins (¢ 
at the sight of the coin. Where that came from ¢ 
was there not more to be had? How long . 
should he have to toil at spade and hoe before ( 
he could save even one of those gold pieces ? 

Beppo noticed Paolo’s changing color, and 
laughed again. “I fancy thou hast never © 
found a pot of gold amongst thy flower-roots, 
friend Paolo,” said he; “’tis a sorry trade for 
such asthou. Corpe di Bacco, it’s dry work ) 
talking, and here comes Messer Renzo,” con- ? 
tinued the soldier, lifting his cap to the old ‘ 
man as he approached. “Hark ye, Paolo; I 
and some of our fellows will be down at Gab- | 
bia’s osteria this evening. Come and take a ) 
glass of the padrone’s best ; though, by my soul, 
it’s but sorry stuff after the vintages of Bur- 
gundy. Then thou shalt hear how to better 
thy fortune if thou hast a mind, Dunque a 
viverderti.’ So saying, Beppo strode off to the 
gates of the garden, humming the air of a 
drinking-song as he went along. 

Old Renzo was rather deaf, and had not dis- 
tinctly heard all that passed ; but he shook his § 
head as he watched the retreating figure. 

“There goes a good-for-nothing,” he said. § 
“Beppo was always an idle scamp. Don’t let > 
him mislead thee, lad. War is a barren tree, 
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and bears no good frait.” Renzo gave Paolo 
some directions for work to be done, and then 
hobbled off again toward the roses that were 
the delight of his life. 

Beppo had returned to his native place with 
a recruiting party. He did not find it at all ' 
necessary to state that the money he threw 
about him so plentifully was not all his own ; 
nor in describing the freedom and jollity of > 
camp life, did he dwell on the reverse side of 
the picture. Paolo was restless and discon- ? 
tented. He listened with eager ears to the ¢ 
prospect held out to him; it is so easy to be- 
lieve what we wish. He was obliged to ac- ( 
knowledge to himself that the parting from $ 
Bona would be hard—but was not cruel pov- ? 
erty separating them as it was? And in a few ? 
years—a very few years, perhaps—the fortune 
ef war might shower some such rich booty into ( 
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his lap as that Aa had so lavishly dis- 


, played. 


It was thus Paolo argued with himself. The 
soldiers took care to ply him with wine, while 


‘ they talked. His imagination was dazzled, 
» his better sense laid to sleep; and, in fine, 
( when the party separated for the night, Paolo 
‘ had pledged himself to enlist. 


Old Renzo shook his head when he heard on 


‘ the following morning what had occurred, but 


it was too late to interfere, and Paolo was deter- 
mined to make the best of it, and to look only 


) on the hopeful side. Perhaps he had been 


rash—that much he allowed; but some change 
he had been determined to make; and the 


’ sooner he left, the sooner he would return, 


One painful task remained to him—the task 
of telling Bona what ke had done. He was to 


‘ meet her that evening. It was her féte day, 


and she would be released for a few hours from 
that everlasting silk-spinning. Paolo’s work 
was not very efficient that morning; it is to be 


) feared the flowers suffered; his thoughts were 


elsewhere. At length the sun sank behind the 
stone pines. How often on festa days had he 


‘ hailed the lengthening shadows, thinking of 


the evening dance and song, and the ramble in 
the cool shade, to be shared with Bona! But 
this afternoon, in spite of the hopes he was 
building upon his new career, his heart was 
heavy, and he almost felt as if the flowers he 
was gathering, as a name-day gift for Bona, 


( were funeral flowers; for he knew how her 


tears would fall on them when she heard that 


( he was going far away from her, for years 


perhaps. 

As he was passing the duchess’s alcove, on 
his way to the gates, the scent of the Indian 
jasmine came wafted toward him on the light 
summer breeze. He hesitated a moment 
“This is so sweet,” he said to himself, “and 
pure and simple, like Bona’s self. There can 
be no harm in gathering just one sprig; itis 
not like giving a cutting.” As he reached up 
to pull a spray of the fragrant blossoms, he 
fancied he heard a step approaching. In his 


haste he tore off a larger piece than he had in- . 


tended. As the step came nearer, he did not 
stop to separate the flowering sprig from the 
green, but, bending it up, he half-buried it 
amongst the roses and carnations he held in 
his hand, and hurried away. 

It is néedless to dwell upon the scene that 
followed. Lovers have parted before, and will 
again, and the parting must always be the 
same—the same tearing asunder of two human 
hearts—the same ‘inward bleeding—the same 
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aching void. Bona kept Paolo’s parting gift 


of flowers till they faded. But as she was sor- 
rowfully placing her nosegay in water, she 
took out the sprig of j@jmine. 

Paolo had told her its history; how much 
the grand duchess prized it; and had held it 
np to her that she might inhale its delicious 
perfume. It had, therefore, an individuality 
for her beyond that of the other flowers; and 
in order to preserve the sprig as long as possi- 
ble, she determined to place it in a garden-pot 
full of light soil, such as Paolo had taught her 
to use in potting plants. First she picked off 
the flower-spray, and placed it in. the centre; 
“that shall stand for our love, Paolo’s and 
mine,” she murmured. Then she slipped the 
little green offshoots from the long stem, and 
placed them round the edge of the pot, giving 
them pretty, fanciful names, such as speranza, 
‘buona fortuna, and the like. 

She could searcely distinguish anything but 
amaze of white and green, through the tears 
that would keep rising to her eyes; she touched 
the flowers with her lips in something between 
a kiss and a sigh, and-then placed the pot, with 
fts precious contents, in a shady nook on the 
window-sill of her little chamber, where the 
overhanging vines would shelter it from the 
burning sun, 

Night and morning Bona watered her jas- 
mine pot; but soon the flowers dropped off, 


‘and most of the sprays withered away. Two 


of them remained-green, however, and Bona 
would not part with them as long as a symp- 
tom of life was left. After a time, to her sur- 
prise and joy, tiny green points became visible 
on the stems as the old leaves dropped off; and 
Bona found that the two slips she had named 
speranza and buona fortuna had taken root, 
and were growing. ; 

Never were plants tended with more loving 
care, It almost seems as if plants were gifted 
with some sort of sensibility, and were aware 
when they are so tended—as if they bloomed 
in fuller beauty under the loving touch and the 
admiring eye. Winter passed and spring came, 
and Bona planted out her jasmines, one on each 
side the doorway, making a fence round their 
delicate stems to protect them from the goats, 
that were so mischievous among the young 
vines, As summer advanced, they, like their 
parent tree, became starred over with pink- 
tipped white flowers, As*Bona sat at the door, 
spinning, she could perceive the sweet perfume, 


‘and almost felt as if'they were whispering to 


her of Paolo, and bidding her be faithful, and 
have hope. 
VoL, XxxviI.—18, 
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One afternoon, just a year after Paolo’s de- 
parture, as Bona was sitting as usual in her 
doorway, spinning, a handsome carriagestopped 
before the cottage. A young and elegantly 
dressed lady looked out, and then signed to 
the footman to open the carriage door. She 
alighted, and, to Bona’s great surprise, came 
forward as if to speak to her. 

Bona recognized the Countess Guida Rinaldi® 
one of the most celebrated beauties and leaders 
of fashion at the Grand Ducal court. Paolo 
had pointed her out to Bona in the casino, one 
festa day. It was whispered that the Countess 
Guida was no great favorite with the grand 
duchess. Certain it is that the countess had 
requested a slip of the Indian jasmine, and 
had been refused. This reffsal rankled in her 
heart, and of course made the possession of 
this plant an object of importance to her hap- 
piness. She could scarcely believe the evi- 
dence of her senses, when, returning by an un- 
frequented road from her country villa, she 
saw the jasmine of Goa growing at the door- 
way of a cottage. Jt is needless to say she 
determined to lose no time in purchasing the 
plants from the little silk-spinner. 

Great was her surprise when her proposal 
was met by a modest but firm refusal. The 
countess was vexed beyond measure. She would 
willingly have given the diamond ring from 
her finger for only one of the trees. At first she 
supposed Bona was only waiting for a higher 
offer; she raised the sum she at first proposed 
to give, but Bona was not to be moved, Bona 
did not wish to appear ill-natured to the noble 
lady, or merely obstinate; she therefore related 
her simple story, and why it was that she felt 
she could almost as soon part with her life as 
with her jasmine tree. At the same time she 
gathered a few of the treasured flowers, which 
she tendered for the signora’s acceptance. 

Though the Countess Guida was a fashion- 
able lady, she had a heart, and she was touched 
by Bona’s story. 

“The saints forbid that I should rob you of 
your buona fortuna,” she said, kindly. “ Rather 
would I help you to make it answer to its 
namé, Can you not raise other slips from your 
trees? All that you can produce I will pur- 
chase. See,” she continued, drawing a gold 
coin from her purse, “if you bring me three 
plants when spring comes, you shall have one 
of these for each of them. Is it agreed?” 

“Oh, yes!” replied Bona, her eyes sparkling 
with joy. “It shall be as the noble lady 
wishes ; but-*” and a shadow of anxiety passed 
over her face as she spoke—“ the Signora Con- 
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tessa will not betray. Paolo? ‘She will not get 2 


him into difficulties with Messer Renzo?” 

The countess smiled.. Messer Renzo seemed 
to her a person of very little consequence. She 
gave the required promise, however. “And 
now, little Bona,” she added, “I must make a 
stipulation in my turn, You must keep our 
bargain secret; and you must screen your jas- 
mines so that they may not, be seen from the 
road. I am to be the first possessor, remem- 
ber.” Then she returned to her carriage scarce- 
ly so well pleased as she would have been could 
she have carried the jasmine trees off with her 
in triumph. : 

As soon as the Countess Guida's. carriage 
was out of sight@Bona prepared two flower- 
pots as before, and taking as many cuttings as 
the young trees could bear without injury, she 
sat them once more in the shade upon her 
window-sill, 

“Don’t you be a fool and part witK all your 
cuttings next spring, Bonina mia,” said the 
aunt, who had overheard what had passed from 
the interior of the cottage; “the Signora Con- 
tessa will show her jasmine trees to every one ; 
she will set the fashion, and you may sell your 
next year’s cuttings for what you choose, or I 
am much mistaken.” 


—_——— 


CHAPTER II. 

Five years passed; not one word had been 
heard from Paolo all this time. News trav- 
elled but slowly from country to country 
in those days. There had been wars and 
rumors of wars, but, Bona, in her quiet cot- 
tage, heard but.little of what was stirring in 
the world. 

Bona’s cottage was now embowered in jas- 
mine; and the garden behind, instead of pro- 
ducing nothing but a few cabbages and strag- 
gling gourds, was stocked, with rare roses, 
carnations, and other brilliant and sweet 
flowers. Ladies in carriages came for flowers 
and cuttings, and cavaliers turned their horses’ 
heads toward Bona’s cottage to. procure bou- 
quets for their partners in the evening—bou- 
quets of which the jasmine, when in bloom, 
always formed a part. 

As the aunt had foretold, it had become the 
fashion, and Bona was‘making her fortune. 
Suitors were not wanting, but her heart re- 
mained faithful to her early love. He it was 
who had brought her the “buona fortuna,” and 
he, or no one, should share it, In vain her 
aunt chided, and called her foslish : told her 
she was wasting her best years for a man who 
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was perhaps dead, or who at any rate had in 
all probability long ‘ceased to think of her, 
Bona.could not be persuaded. She would not 
believe that Paolo wi dead; neither would 
she believe that he was faithless to her; her 
only answer to all arguments and solicitations 
was, that the “buon Iddio” would make all 
right in the end; and with this the aunt was 
fain to be content. 

It was one evening in early summer; a few 
of the jasmine flowers were already in bloom, 
The aunt, who was generally the market: 
woman, had hurt her foot, so Bona’ had set 
out, basket in hand, to the suburbs to’ provide 
for’ the evening meal and the coming day, 
The room was full of memories, and she: ling- 
ered amidst the lengthening shadows. There 
was the cottage where Paolo had lodged; yon 
der, the olive tree, beneath which they had so 
often sat on summer evenings; that tall row of 
poplars marked the road by which Paolo used 
to return from his'‘work; and just before her 
the white walls of the cottage were visible 
through the acacia trees, where Beppo’s mother 
still lived. 

As Bona pensively walked on, taking in all 
these objects with eye and heart, she suddenly 
started ; for coming out of a gate between the 
acacia trees she saw a figure she recognized, 
The man she saw was no longer jaunty and 
careless in mien; no longer brave in attire, 
He was cadaverous and emaciated ; his clothes, 
faded and’ soiled with many a stain, hung 
loosely on his shrunken frame ; and yet. Bona 
knew him '‘at once, and sprang toward him 
with a cry of mingled hope and fear. 

“Beppo!” she exclaimed, breathlessly, “when 
did you come home? and where is Paolo?” 

Beppo seemed inclined to shrink out of sight 
instead of answering, but Bona caught his arm 
with a firm grip. “Answer me, Beppo,” she 
said; “what have you done with Paolo?” 

“If you want Paolo,” replied Beppo, sul- 
lenly, “you must see: him where I came 
from.” 

Bona heaved a sigh of relief. “ He -still 
lives, then?” 

“He still lived when I left; that is all I 
know.” 

“But where?, and why has he not returned 
with you?” 

“He is in hospital, if you will know. We 
were discharged with other of our comrades; 
he, witha gunshot wound through the knee, 
and I—well, never mind that. He’s the luck- 
ier fellow, for he lias got something of. a pen- 
sion to make up for a crippled knee—” 
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“Oh, never mind that!” interrupted Bona, 
in her impatience; “tell me why he has been 
left behind—he is ill? dying, perhaps? Oh, 
Santa Maria, is it so?” and her voice broke 
down as the terror seized upon her, that 
even now, just upon the point of return, he 
might have passed away forever from her 
reach. 

By close questioning, she drew from Beppo 
all the information he had to give. The poor 
discharged soldiers had not been sufficiently 
recovered from their wounds when they set 
out on their homeward journey; fever had 
made havoc amongst them, and Paolo was 
now lying at death’s door, in a hospital, a day’s 
journey from Florence. 

Bona flew, rather than ran, back to the cot- 
tage; called upon a neighbor to beg her to-see 
after her aunt in her absence; put up a few 
things in a bundle; plucked some jasmine 
sprays, wrapping some damp moss round the 
stems to keep them fresh, and hurried toward 
Florence, where, as she expected, she found 
the husband of an old c§mpanion of hers, just 
starting for the frontier, with a load of wine- 
skins; he willingly gave her a place in his 


-cart, and night saw her on her dreary way. 


Hopes and fears kept chasing each other 
through her mind, and agitating her out of all 
power of calmness. The mules appeared to 
crawl; she frequently got down and walked, 
fancying she could the sooner reach her jour- 
ney’s end. Daylight seemed as if it had for- 
saken the earth; but at last the sun rose, and 
a few hours after, faint and sick with fatigue 
and anxiety, Bona descended from the cart, 
and inquired her way to the hospital. 

Here a new obstacle awaited her. 
not the hour at which visitors could be ad- 
mitted to see the patients; she must wait till 
three o’clock, the porter told her, in cold, busi- 
ness-like tones. Four hours to wait, when 
every nerve was on the rack! Bona burst into 
tears. 

Did he know the name of Paolo Memmi? 
Bona asked ; could he tell her—but herquiver- 
ing lips refused to ask the question that was to 
decide the fate of all she held dear. She sank 
on a seat, overpowered by emotion. 

A sister of mercy happened to be passing 
through the hall, and stopped to offer a word 
of consolation to the peasant girl, who seemed 
in sugh distress. Encouraged by the kind 
voice and manner of the good sister, Bona, in 
faltering accents, repeated her question, and 
urged her request. 

“Paolo Memmi,” repeated the sister, “A 
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soldier, wounded, and ill- with fever—oh, yes! 
I know him; he is in my ward. But try to 
calm yourself, my poor girl—he is very ill; he 
is now asleep, and how he wakes may deter- 
mine whether he is to live or die. But there 
is always hope; and the buon Dio watches 
over all,” 

“Oh, if I might but look at him once!” 
Bona implored. “I will be so quiet. I will 
make xo noise; I will not speak, or even sob— 
only just to see him—when the hour comes for 
visitors it may be—too late,” 

She uttered the last word in a low voice, 
clasping her hands tight # keep down the 
hysterical weeping that had before overpowered 
her. 

“You will be quite quiet? Yes; I see you 
have self-control,” said the sister, regarding 
her compassionately, “I think you may be 
trusted; wait here, and I will see what can be 
done.” 

In a few minutes she appeared at the en- 
trance.to a corridor, and beckoned to Bona. 
Ascending a flight of stairs, she led the way 
along an upper passage, and opened the door 
of a ward, where many beds were.ranged side 
by side. Bona followed. At length, with a 
warning glance at Bona, her finger on her 
lips, the sister stepped behind one of tlre 
pallets. 

Wan, worn, with the eyelids closed over the 
weary eyes, the dark hair clinging damp to 
the pale brow, one thin hand stretched over 
the coverlet, he lay, so aged, so altered, but 
yet Paolo still. . Bona gazed through the tears 
she did not dare to shed ; and then, softly plac- 
ing the jasmine flowers she had brought with 
her on the pillow, she obeyed the nurse’s ges- 
ture, and withdrew. 

The subtile fragrance of the flower seemed 
to penetrate the senses of the invalid, and to. 
give shape to his fever dreams; he evidently 
imagined himself once more in the Grand Du- 
cal gardens, and was deprecating the anger of 
Messer Renzo. 

“It was only a sprig of jasmine, and it was 
for Bona,” he murmured. Then, as if pleasant 
thoughts of home and of his old occupations 
had soothed his pain, his brow-cleared, the 
restless tossing and moaning ceased; a placid 
smile stole over his worn face, and he slept 
peacefully. 

The following day good news awaited Bona. 
Paolo’s illness had taken a favorable turn, and 
he was out of danger. 

“Tt would almost seem as if the scent of 
that strange flower you brouglit had calle! him 
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tes | not betray Paolo? She will not get 
h to difficulties with Messer Renzo?” 

The countess smiled, Messer Renzo seemed 
to her a person of very little consequence. She 
gave the required promise, however. “And 
now, little Bona,” she added, “I must make a 
stipulation in my turn. You must keep our 


n secret; and you must screen your jas- 
so that they may not be seen from the 
I am to be the first possessor, remem- 
ber.” Then she returned to her carriage scarce- 
ell pleased as she would have been could 
ve carried the jasmine trees off with her 
mph. 
soon as the Countess Guida's carriage 
t of sight, Bona prepared two flower- 


' 1s before, and taking as many cuttings as 

é ung trees could bear without injury, she 

s hem once more in the shade upon her 
w-sill 


t you be a fool and part with all your 


gs next spring, Bonina mia,” said the 
at who had overheard what had passed from 


e interior of the cottage ; “ the Signora Con- 
te will show her jasmine trees to every one ; 
she will set the fashion, and you may sell your 

t year’s cultings for what you choose, or I 
much mistaken,” 


CHAPTER IT. 

I years passed; not one word had been 
heard from Paolo all this time. News trav- 
elled but slowly from country to country 
There had 
rumors of wars, but Bona, in her quiet cot- 
tage, heard but little of what was stirring in 


those days. been wars and 


the world, 

Bona’s cottage was now embowered in jas- 

und the garden behind, instead of pro- 

d g nothing but a few cabbages and strag 

g gourds, was stocked with rare roses, 

utions, and other brilliant and sweet 

ers. Ladies in carriages came for flowers 

and cuttings, and cavaliers turned their horses’ 

heads toward Bona’s cottage to procure bou- 

for their partners in the evening—bou- 

uets of which the jasmine, when in bloom, 
ways formed a part. 

\s the aunt had foretold, it had become the 


fashion 


| 


and Bona was making her fortune. 


; 


Suitors were not wanting, but her heart re- 
mained faithful to her early love. He it was 
who had brought her the “ buona fortuna,” and 


he, or no one, should share it. In vain her 


t chided, and called her foolish; told her 


was wasting her best years for a man who 
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was perhaps dead, or who at any rate bad in 
to think of her. 
She would not 


all, probability long ceased 
Bona could not be. persuaded. 
believe that Paolo was dead; neither would 
she believe that he 
only answer to all arguments and solicitations 
was, that the “buon Iddio” would make all 
right in the end, and with this the aunt was 
fain to be content. 


It was one evening in early summer; a few 


was faithless to her; lrer 


of the jasmine flowers were already in bloom. 
The aunt, who was generally the market- 
woman, had hurt her foot, so Bona had set 
out, basket in hand, to the suburbs to provide 
for the evening meal and the conting day. 
The room was full of memories, and she ling- 
ered amidst the lengthening shadows, There 
was the cottage where Paolo had lodged; yon- 
der, the olive tree, beneath which they had so 
often sat on summer evenings; that tall row of 
poplars marked the road by which Paolo used 
to return from his work and just before her 
the white walls of the cottage were visible 
through the acacia trees, where Beppo’s mother 
still lived. 

As Bona pensively w alked on, taking in all 
these objects with eye and heart, she suddenly 
started ; for coming out of a gate between the 
acacia trees she saw a figure she recognized. 
The man she saw was no longer jaunty and 
longer brave in attire. 


) 


He was cadaver ind emaciated ; his clothes, 


careless in miet 
faded and soiled with many a stain, hung 
loosely or his shrunken frame; and yet Bona 
knew him at once, and sprang toward him 


with a cry of mingled hope and fear. 


“ Beppo!” she exe aimed, breathlessly, “when 
did you come home? and where is Paolo?” 

Beppo seemed inclined to shrink out of sight 
instead of answering, but Bona caught his arm 


with a firm grip. ‘“ Answer me, Beppo,’ she 


said; “what have you done with Paolo?” 
“If you want Paolo,” replied Beppo, sul- 
lenly, “you t seek him where I came 
from.” 
Jona heaved a sigh of relief. “He still 


lives, then‘ 
“He still live 
know.” 
“But where? and why has he not returned 


| when I left ; that is all I 


with you?” 

“He is in hospital, if you will know. We 
were discharged with other of our comrades; 
he, with a gunshot wound through the knee, 
and I—well, never mind that, He’s the luck- 
ier fellow, for he has got something of a pen- 
sion to make up for a crippled knee” 
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“Oh, never mind that!” interrupted Bona, 
in her impatience; “tell me why he has been 
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left behind—he is ill? dying, perhaps? Oh, ‘ 


Santa Maria, is it so?” and her voice broke 


down as the terror seized upon her, that ‘ 


even now, just upon the point of return, he 
might have passed away forever from her 
reach, 

By close questioning, she drew from Beppo 
all the information he had to give. The poor 
discharged soldiers had not been sufficiently 
recovered from their wounds when they set 
out on their homeward journey; fever had 
made havoc amongst them, and Paolo was 
now lying at death’s door, in a hospital, a day’s 
journey from Florence. 


~~ 
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soldier, wounded, and ill with fever—oh, yes! 
I know him; he is in my ward. Bot try to 
calm yourself, my poor girl—he is very ill; he 
is now asleep, and how he wakes may deter- 
mine whether he is to live or die. But there 
is always hope; and the buon Dio watches 
over all.” 

“Oh, if I might but look at him once!” 
Bona implored. “TI will be so quiet. I will 
make no noise; I will not speak, or even sob— 


) only just to see him—when the hour comes for 


visitors it may be—too late.” 
She uttered the last word in a low voice, 


’ clasping her hands tight to keep down the 
)» hysterical weeping that had before overpowered 


Bona flew, rather than ran, back to the cot- ‘ 


tage’; called upon a neighbor to beg her to see 
after her aunt in her absence; put up a few 
things in a bundle; plucked some jasmine 
sprays, wrapping some damp moss round the 
stems to keep them fresh, and hurried toward 
Florence, where, as she expected, she found 
the husband of an old companion of hers, just 
starting for the frontier, with a load of wine- 
skins; he willingly gave her a place in his 
cart, and night saw her on her dreary way. 
Hopes and fears kept chasing each other 
through her mind, and agitating her out of all 
power of calmness. The mules appeared to 
crawl; she frequently got down and walked, 


fancying she could the sooner reach her jour- ‘ 


ney’s end, Daylight seemed as if it had for- 
saken the earth; but at last the sun rose, and 
a few hours after, faint and sick with fatigue 
and anxiety, Bona descended from the cart, 
and inquired her way to the hospital. 

Here a new obstacle awaited her. It was 
not the hour at which visitors could be ad- 
mitted to see the patients; she must wait till 
three o’clock, the porter told her, in cold, busi- 
ness-like tones. Four hours to wait, when 
every nerve was on the rack! Bona burst into 
tears. 

Did he know the name of Paolo Memmi? 
Bona asked ; could he-tell her—but her quiver- 


ing lips refused to ask the question that was to | 


decide the fate of all she held dear. She sank 
on a seat, overpowered by emotion, 
A sister of mercy happened to be passing 


through the hall, and stopped to offer a word 


( 


of consolation to the peasant girl, who seemed 


in such distress. 


Encouraged by the kind ( 


voice and manner of the good sister, Bona, in | 
faltering accents, repeated her question, and | 


urged her request. 


“Paolo Memmi,” 


repeated the sister, “A 


’ her. 


“Yon will be quite quiet? Yes; I see you 
have self-control,” said the sister, regarding 
her compassionately. “I think you may be 
trusted; wait here, and I will see what can be 
done.” 

In a few minutes she appeared at the en- 
trance to a corridor, and beckoned to Bona. 
Ascending a flight of stairs, she led the way 
along an upper passage, and opened the door 
of a ward, where many beds were ranged side 
by side. Bona followed. At length, with a 
warning glance at Bona, her finger on her 
lips, the sister stepped behind one of the 
pallets, 

Wan, worn, with the eyelids closed over the 
weary eyes, the dark hair clinging damp to 
the pale brow, one thin hand stretched over 
the coverlet, he lay, so aged, so altered, but 
yet Paolo still. Bona gazed through the tears 
she did not dare to shed; and then, softly plac- 
ing the jasmine flowers she had brought with 
her on the pillow, she obeyed the nurse’s ges- 
ture, and withdrew. 

The subtile fragrance of the flower seemed 
to penetrate the senses of the invalid, and to 
give shape to his fever dreams; he evidently 
imagined himself once more in the Grand Dh- 
cal gardens, and was deprecating the anger of 
Messer Renzo. 

“Tt was only a sprig of jasmine, and it was 
for Bona,” he murmured. Then, as if pleasant 
thoughts of home and of his old occupations 
had soothed his pain, his brow cleared, the 
restless tossing and moaning ceased; a placid 
smile stole over his worn face, and he slept 
peacefully. 

The following day good news awaited Bona. 
Paolo’s illness had taken a favorable turn, and 
he was out of danger. 

“Tt would almost seem as if the scent of 
that strange flower you brought had calle! hi: 








back from death to life,” said the good sister 

us inquirer, 

Bona was soon obliged to return home; it 
weeks before Paolo was able to 
months before he recovered his 

He remained lame, but not so much 


- 


strengt 
so as to be unable to work in the cottage gar- 
den, s to be his as well as Bona’s. The 
next summer they were married, Bona’s bridal 
wreath being composed of jasmine flowers. 
Since that time the voung girls of Tuscany 
wear the jasmine flower on their wedding day, 
either in wreath or bouquet; and it is a saying 
in Italy that “Shewho is worthy to wear a 
nosegay of jasmine is as good.as a fortune to 
he ” 


a 


MAKING CHILDREN HAPPY. 
\\ E clip from an exchange the following, 
which we recommend to the perusal of 

all who are thrown much with children. 
Let the reader who'considers children as only 


to be tolerated as a sort of disagreeable neces- 
sity, try the experiment of making the next 
child he meets happy, and see if he does not 


his opinion. It is strange with how 
little pains one can do this. Wealth and 
honors and every contrivance which ingenuity 


cal vent, often fail in giving happiness to 
the man, but a few moments’ thought of the 


mother or friend wil] suffice to give happiness 
hild. So simple are his pleasures and so 


few his wants! See that little fellow lying 


upol the floor in restless discontent. It isa 
stormy day, and he cannot take his usual walk 
with his nurse. He has played with his rock- 


rse till he is tired of that, and his balls 

urbles and blocks have failed to give 
umusement, for he thinks they are stupid 
gs and cannot play with him, He wishes 

e had a little brother or sister, and then they 


v 1 have nice times. Poor little fellow! 
I mother is on the sofa reading the last 


el, and cannot spend time to amuse him, 
1e feels so unhappy that the tears are be- 
ing already to start. Just at this moment, 
or opens, and a bright face appears. 
Willy starts up and throws his arms round the 
his darling Cousin Lizzy, who, in the 

of the snow-storm, has cume to spend 


ay with his mamma, 
[ am really glad to see you, Lizzy,” rather 
idly, says Willy’s mamma. “That boy 


een fretting all the morning, so that I 
net read with any comfort. He has a 


’ 
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room full of playthings, and onght to be happy, 


I’m sure. Take off your things and sit down, 


and I'll finish my book.” 


Greatly relieved is the mother to be able to 
read undisturbed, and greatly delighted is 
Willy. Lizzy takes her work from her pocket, 


and begins to sew, but she talks to Willy about 


his picture-books while he holds them open to 
the pictures, and looks perfectly delighted. 


Then Lizzy shows him how to build a farm- 


house with his blocks, and taking the animals 


out of his Noah’s ark, she distributes them in 


the farm-yard. Now the boy claps his hands 
with delight, and the mamma looks up from 
her book and says: “ Lizzy, what a won- 
derful faculty you have for entertaining chil- 
dren.” 

“Oh! Willy is very easily pleased,” Lizzy 
replies, “if one only knows how.” 

We would advise every one to féarn how to 


make children happy. 


ADVICE TO WOMEN 


nrest, diseorttent, strife, 
children in years, from 


N the world I see 

sin. I see girls, 
whose cheeks the first blush of innocence, 
from whose boul the last vestige of youth has 
gone; women sold to frivolity; women wast- 
ing most precious gifts; women whose ambi- 
tion has no higher object than to mislead 
and triumph over men; men growing hard, 
selfish, and wicked, the slaves of their passions, 
going down to death, with no hand to save, all 
for the lack of the 

Then I remember that the home is the first 
kingdom of the woman, in which her rights 
can never be dethroned—that all pure love, 
all high thoughts, all religion, all government, 
their roots beneath its 


true home. 


to live, must have 


altar, Then I feel impelled to say to every 
woman who has a home, before all things— 
First your home. No matter how your ambi- 


tion may transcend its duties; no matter how 
far your talents or your influence may outrun 
its doors, before everything let it be first your 
home. Be not its slave; be its minister. Let 
it not be enough that it is swept and garnished, 
that its silver glitters, that its food is delicious. 
Feed the love in it. Feed the truth in it, 
Feed thought and aspiration in it. Feed all 
charity and gentleness in it. Then shall come 
forth from its walls the true woman, the true 
man, who together shall rule and bless the 
land.— Mary Clemmer Ames, in N. Y. Indepen- 
dent, 















NEW SCHOOL-HOUSES. 
T is hoped that next winter the Legislature , have a holiday, for during such times the 
will do something to facilitate, and compel, ) storms inside are unpleasant ; the dirt upon the 
if necessary, the erection of new school-houses ( floor, if carefully swept up, would fill a half- 
where needed. The following is a true descrip- { bushel measure at least, and after that there 
tion of a certain house now being used for ’ could be gathered enough old paper and sticks 
school purposes in this State : ‘ to fill another measure twice as large; the 
The yard surrounding the house and the ) windows ar@supplied with shutters, which are 
highway join; no fence divides that portion ( kept closed at night by placing rails against 
travelled over by animals and that portion des- > them. 
ignated as the school-house grounds; both yard ’ The above is a faithful description of one of 
and highway are occupied in common by ani- ) our school-houses; but with slight modifica- 
mals and children ; examining the outside, we ? tions, it will serve to convey an idea of the 
find three weather-boards hanging at one end ‘ condition of no less than ninety-eight so-called 
by the only remaining nail, and seven are gone school-buildings in this State, which are valued 
entirely—probably long since used for kind- ( at sums ranging from fifty cents up to one bun- 
ling wood ; nearly all trace of the coat of paint ‘ dred dollars! Of course, these buildings con- 
the house once had, has disappeared ; we enter ( tain no blackboarda, globes, maps or other aids 
through a door hanging on but one hinge, and to assist the teacher in his work, 
nearly ready to fall to pieces; everything in- ) Without argument, I simply repeat that it 
side presents that dilapidated, forlorn, and ‘ is hoped something may be done by the Legis- 
dingy appearance which characterizes the out- ) lature next winter to secure the erection of 
side. There are forty pupils in the school; the | suitable school-houses in these districts where 
room in which they are huddled together is ) the inhabitants are so blind to their own in- 
about large enough to give sufficient space for ( terests. Our children spend nearly one-half of 
ten ; all the benches upon which these children | their waking hours in the school-room. The 
sit are made of slabs, set upon four legs; they > school-room is their home during several years 
are about two feet high, and wholly devoid of ( of culture and development, and considerations 
any support for the backs of the pupils. These > of health, taste, and morality require that this 
poor children sit here from day to day, sus- ( home shall be made comfortable, neat, and 
pended between Heaven and earth, with feet | convenient. If necessary all State aid should 
dangling in the air, with curved backs and ? be withheld from those districts which do not 
contracted lungs, breathing the foul air and { provide school accommodations. 
dust—poor, suffering victims of their parents’ ) | We would not have the reader to infer from 
short-sighted penuriousness. Seven window ( the description here given, that our school- 
panes are broken out, and the spaces left admit \ buildings in general are poor. During the 
nearly all the light the room receives, for the ( past three years the people have manifested 
portions of glass remaining have ceased to be ‘ great interest in the cause of education, and 
transparent, on account of the dust and cob- ) in no respect has this interest shown itself 
webs gathered upon them; an old-fashioned \ more conspicuously than in the improvements 
“ten-plate stove” adorns the centre of the ) that have been made in our school accommo- 
room ; a piece of tin is fastened with wire over ( dations. Since the year 1867, $1,769,000 have 
a hole in the stove-pipe, and a pan is placed ) been expended in building and repairing 
underneath the stove to catch the sparks of fire ¢ school-houses, and the total value of our school 
which sometimes fall through the crack in the ‘ property is now double what it was three years 
bottom. It would be such a pity if this pre- 2 ago. Many of the buildings that have been 
cious building should burn down! In several ( erected are models in capacity, in beauty of 
placeg the floor is worn through, but all the ) finish, in convenience of arrangement, and in 
holes except one are covered with boards, over ( the manner in which they are furnished. For 
which the children need not stumble, if they | the good work that has been done the people 
are careful and lift their feet high enough; ) deserve great credit, but this good work should 
large patches of plastering have fallen from ( not be marred by the existence of a single 
the side walls and the ceiling, and in several ) building such as the one described, and as long 
places, through the ceiling and roof, the sky { as we have any such remaining our work in 
may be examined with advantage in astronom- {| furnishing proper school accommodations is 
ical observations; when it rains, the children ? not complete, 
: (267) 








A HERDER’S EXPERIENCE IN SOUTHERN 





CALIFORNIA. 


BY DELIA DAY. 





Hoe E freedom of a rude life in the mountain 
recesses of the Coast Range which guards 
the broad Pacific, may attract some men; the 
passion for adventure may be strong enough to 
a few restless souls away from civiliza- 
tion; but it was not entirely romance or unrest 
that made me choose to herd cattle and camp 
the hills of Southern California. It was 
not exactly the poetry of the calling that 
tempted me into various uncomfortable ex- 
periments and defeats, It was more a matter 
of “regular bread and butter,” with leave to 
get all of the pleasure and experience I could 
tof my occupation, If I saw some things 
which are unnoticed by others who lead this 
vagabond sort of life, so ntach the better. To 
those who imagine that herding cattle and 
camping out is one continued pasear, I will 
say that “distance Jends enchantment to the 
view,” and, in most cases, the lovely herder in 
the hills is a subject quite too ragged, fragrant, 
and greasy to be at all suggestive of those 
sentimental shepherds of whom we have read 
and heard so much. The white tent by the 
brook is some old dirty bit of canvas, which 
scarce affords a shelter from the storm; and 
the real herder does not lie around loose under 
the trees, but loafs in his saddle, and com- 
plains of a soreness in his joints. Constant 
hallooing does not improve his voice; his 
ejaculations are more expressive than musical 
or poetical; and, finally, he develops more 
muscle than sentiment—more avoirdupois than 
spirituality. 

Fine gentlemen and thorough scholars have 
often resorted to this shift for a livelihood in 
Southern California, imagining that it was not 
work, perhaps, or driven as strangers in a 
strange Jand to accept any employment that 
ofiers. Upon almost any of the large ranchos 
in the State may be found all of the different 
professions, as well as most of the different 
nationalities, I have seen a lawyer, doctor, 
graduates from Cambridge and a German Uni- 
versity, and a relic of Southern chivalry, de- 
scended from one of the first families of South 
Carolina, employed as common laborers, and 
glad enough to get work anywhere. 

- There have been so many pretty pastoral 
pictures of this lower coast country, all beau- 
drawn and colored by enthusiastic 
(268) 
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travellers, that it is almost a pity te introdice 
the herder with the shocking grease spots on 
his jacket and the fearful rents in his panta- 
Joons. But the soft coloring of the landscape, 
the delightful wealth of grass and flowers, and 
the sweet intonations of the Spanish senorttas, 
have been exhausted Jong ago, and I will dwell 
on homelier scenes, and give you the details of 
my life “on herd” and in “ the eamp.” 

I came from an eastern city, leaping in one 
week’s time across continent—from the 
Atlantie to the Pacific shore—from the highest 
culture and refinement to the sturdiest life and 
rudeat surroundings. I arrived in October, 
before the commencement of the fall rains, 
which is really the winter season of this coun- 
try. The land was resting; the hills were 
brown and bare, and vegetation was as dry and 
dead as if it had been well baked in a brick 
oven. Insignificant little streanis feebly found 
their way from the foot-hills to the sea. There 
was no green thing to relieve the eye except 
the live-vaks, willows, and cottonwoods along 
the banks of the arroyos. Valley and hillside 
were alike barren, dusty, and tawny. There 
was no hint of the magnificence of the early 
spring. The earth whispered only of the fiery 
heats, cloudless skies, and rainless days of the 
long summer. Looking through the hazy light 
of that October morning, I realized only the 
bare hills, brown pastures, and parched val- 
leys; but I saw, also, large herds of fat, sleek 


the 


cattle, and fleet, handsome horses, busily feed- 


ing upon the oily seeds of the burr clover. 
How the very animals rejoiced in the freedom 
of the hills and nature’s bountiful provision ! 
Climate, scenery, and coloring formed a strik- 
ing contrast to our eastern autumns. The 
softest blue filled the depths above at noonday, 
and this was varied by a gorgeous flush in the 
mornings and a purple glory in the evenings. 
The purity and serenity of a sky without rain- 
clouds cannot be described. ; 
Before I went into the hills I took a few 
lessons in herding of a native Californian, a 
dark-eyed, sun-browned specimen, who had 
grown up in his saddle among the flocks and 
herds that specked the broad acres. A fine 
physique, quite innocent of the toil-marks of 
our warped and stunted American laborers, 


, this herdsman was nature’s own free, graceful 
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A HERDER’S EXPERIENCE IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
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nobleman. He had tended the cattle in the § 
valleys and upon the hills from his earliest 
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} 
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recollection; he knew all of the marks and ‘ 


brands of the different owners; he was ac- 
quainted with all of the mountain fastnesses 
and hiding-places in the country. He could 
keep his seat upon the most vicious horse that 
ever reared, kicked, or bucked, with as little 
apparent effort or concern as if he were serenely 
sitting in his chair; he could /asso any beast 


that roves or runs with such ease that it seemed > 
’ did love him for this talent, and encouraged 


his pastime. By much practice had come that 
sure whirl of the dreadful riata, and he always 
held his struggling captive well and fast. This 
man was a widower, and he told me one day, 
with a serious face, that sometime he was going 
to “ lasso one senorita,” but that he should like 
an American senorita best, one who was “blanco 
and bonita.” Alas for the ambitious herdsman! 
his taste in the matter of feminine loveliness is 


unquestionable; but the girl he fancies must be | 
‘ of tablecloths and napkins along with good 


caught in some invisible slipknot. 

When I had become somewhat acquainted 
with the business, I took a drove of cattle into 
the hills, pitched my tent, and lived out. The 


inevitable frying-pan, coffee-pot, and camp- > 


kettle, with the addition of a tin plate and 
cap, and a knife, fork, and spoon, formed my 
outfit. I had beef, bacon, and bread, with tea, 


coffee, and sugar, in the way of ldxuries. At ‘ 
» ing, and I surely looked the sturdy mountaineer 


night I lay down upon the earth, wrapped in 


a pair of woollen blankets, and slept as sweetly ( 
and awoke as refreshed as if I had reposed ) 
( for fresh beef, began to pick off our young cat- 


upon a carved bedstead and spring mattress, 
with all the ceremony of sheets and ruffled 
pillow-cases. If it had not been for the per- 
versity of the animals, I might have enjoyed 
the novelty of the situation. I awoke that first 
mornivg, and many succeeding mornings, to 
find the whole herd on the “rampage.” In- 


, and praised him constantly. 
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) and healthful exercise. At last the owner of 
the herd sent me a companion, who rejoiced in 
the name of Stephen. He had served in the 
army, and he said he could cook. Stephen 
improved my condition considerably, and I 
adored him as the “ better half” of the house- 
hold. His dishes had a positive character, 
and were in the likeness of compounds which 
regular cooks honor with names. The man 
essayed to reach my heart through my stomach, 
and we are very good friends to thisday. I 


Yet I would not 


’ have anybody believe that the people who live 


in respectable houses and employ skilful cooks 
are really so much to be pitied. In those days 
I could not refrain from looking with longing 
eyes toward every good housewife’s pantry, and 
I could not help eating ravenously whenever 
I was invited to my employer's table. I am 
obliged to confess to a little weakness in favor 


I gracefully yielded to the persua- 
sions of my hostess to “pack” little bundles 
from her storeroom into the hills. Pies, cakes, 
and loaves of light bread sometimes found their 
way into our tent, and I hope we were not 
suspiciously thankful for such small favors. 
The romance was mostly worn off this camping 
and herding business ; my appetite was increas- 


dinners. 


when Stephen and I had our bear hunt. 
A. wise old grizzly, with a very human liking 


tle. To this civilized taste was added wonder- 


) ful cunning, which successfully eluded the 


‘ ordinary traps and beguilements. 


habitiveness was strangely developed in those > 
cattle. Day after day 1 had “dissolving views” ( 
of hundreds of them ; I beheld a moving pano- > 
rama of hind legs and tails till they vanished 


in the distance. I put my persistance against | 


their perverseness. Daily I returned them to 
their mountain meadows. The stubborn hu- 
man conquered. 

If my friends do not wish to be disenchanted, 


they must not come too near my camping- ‘ 


PP 


place. They must not even look into my tent. ° 


I was deplorably ignorant of the various com- ‘ 


pounds which go to make up palatable dishes 


when I commenced housekeeping. There was ( 
) had not an old Missourian who had hunted and 


the wildest disorder in the culinary depart- 


ment, and indigestible messes, which might ( 


have proved fatal without plenty of pure air 


Stephen 
and I were in despair over this new misfor- 
tune. He was more than a match for us; he 
went around our traps, he kept out of our pits, 
and he left our poisoned meat and honey un- 
tasted. But the enormous tracks and mangled 
carcasses assured us of his proximity, and kept 
us in a constant state of excitement. We re- 
called all of the furious attacks and narrow 
escapes which filled the favorite volumes o f 
our juvenile libraries. We prudently loaded 
our rifles and sharpened our belt-knives be 
fore going out for the day, and Stephen pro- 
posed the orthodox “ bear dance” of the famous 
Sioux, in order to conciliate the evil spirit, and 
ensure our safety and success. 

My ardor for dangerous incidents and haz- 
ardous explorations might have cooled entirely, 


trapped his way over the Rocky Mountains 
long years before the gold discovery, volun- 








d his assistance in capturing the enemy. 
Hie declared that “he jest liked to git right 
them critters;’” and we were not Joath to 


: the dangers of pursuit and the honors 


re 
of capture to an experienced hunter. | He told 
us how he had feigned sleep “ onst, while the 
varmint was a lookin’ at him an’ a amellin’ of , 
him,” and when she retreated without molest- 
ing him, how he had followed and succeeded 


ling the creature. “She weighed ‘leven 
hundred an’ twenty pound, an’ I’ve key’ her 
as a sort of trophy, like the Injun does a 

lp, you know. Sence I’m gittin old, I fight 

em mos’ly in self-defence; but grizzly huntin’ 
used ter be one of my luxuries, sir. Lever 
e my tramp ‘cross the cont’nent I’ve liked 

ter git back ter nater an’ fust principles, ‘cause 


I kin 


he gits somethin’ out in the hills alone 


ood for a fellow's soul an’ body. 
tell ye, 
that'll feed an’ expand an’ strengthen ‘im. 
l’ve bin rale hungry for a savage life, some- 
times, an’ hated folks, an’ liked animals a 
derned sight better’n humans—fur a change I 
e. Aman may think he’s suthbin power- 
ful; but L reek’n’im putty small compared with 

e things. It’s amazin’ now, how much sense 

ve wild animals haa. 
more’n some hull fam’lies, durned ef I 


I b’leve a grizzly b’ar 
hn we 
don’t Thus the old hunter told stories and 
philosophized in his own queer way, and con- 
vinced us that he had an education which we 
not despise. He was an enthusiast on 
the eubject of uncivilized life. 

Missouri finally planned his attack upon our 
He resolved to lasso the 


need 


neighbor grizzly. 
creature, “jest to show the raw recruits how 
twas dun, an’ hev some fun,” he said; and 
then, fully armed and equipped, he set off, 
le Stephen and I followed at a safe and 
spectful distance. We might assist or play 
pectators, whichever réle should suit us and 
the occasion best. We followed our brave 
leader, who seemed to be a man without fear. 
We hunted our enemy in likely and unlikely 
plac we ascended perilous steeps, and we de- 

ended fearful guiches. We skulked in the 
ravines, dashed through chemisal thickets, and 
floundered in muddy montes. We found owls 
in the bushes, trout in the streams, and deer 


“ 


re 
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upon the mountain ; 
search kept bimself out of sight. Perhaps he 
had got wind of-the conspiracy against him. 
He certainly gave us a merry chase that day ; 
but the luck we had before its close satisfied 
us. We saw Missouri’s horse rearing and 
norting; we saw a coiled rope descending, and 
se dropped over the grizzly’s neck. We 
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but the object of our ( 





» and Stephen and uo 


» finished the buainee 





HOME MAGAZINE. 


see him choked down, 
yeelf both 
pieces at the animal’s neck, and two bullets 
for the infuriated beast. 
What mighty hunters we were! , We could 
tell our bear story now, and boast of this feat 


hastened forward to 
levelled our 


among novices, or where grizzlies are unknown. 
Stephen hints that 1 have a way of telling it 
that makes it seem like a new atory every time. 
He is imaginative, too; but I have thought he 
listens with considerable interest, for one of 
the actors, Take it 
those exhilarating little entertainments which 
ia calculated to make a fellow jurget prudence, 


all around, it was one of 


at the time, and lead to some mixing of facts, 
afterward, 
We proceeded { 


on bear-steak, and 


the camp, where we feasted 
then went off into such for 

pon fatigue. Low we did 
sleep in the hilla! What delicious nights fol- 
lowed those busy da What tunes Stephen 
and Missouri snored in those atilly eves! and 
with what pugnacious feelings I listened ! 

The hero of the hunt departed, and we were 
left alone again. The 
ciled, and munched the dry feed with evident 
Liow swiftly and pieasantly the 


getfulness as waits 


cattle became recon- 


satisfaction. 

time pussed! Every day we saw something 
new, strange, and interesting. Onee we fol- 
lowed an old trail to the top of an aspiring 
peak, where we rested beneath the pines, and 
beheld the loveliest landscape we had ever 
imagined — hills and valleys smiling in the 
sunlight, and the shimmering sea in the dis- 
tance. 
bald slope, acro 
hills to the white sand-beach of the Pacific, 
where we refreshed us with the biggest bath 
we have ever taken. Then we had little skir- 
mishes with wild-cats, badgers, skunks, and 
As pioneers we were bound to teach 
There 


At another time we galloped down the 
s the valley, and over the coast 


coyotes. 
these animals to respect our rights, 
was an old mission building to explore, and an 
olive orchard to visit, and always a watchful 
eye to be kept upon the herd, lest they, too, 
take to rambles and explorations, At last the 
rainy season set in ; the earth was well washed, 
and the herders were thoroughly drenched. 
The thirsty earth drank her fill, and appeared 
refreshed, Ashamed of her sober-hued naked- 
ness, she proceeded to put on her greenest, gay- 
est garments. The grass sprang up, the flowers 
budded, and Spring, with all her beauty and 
freshness arrived in mid-winter, It seemed a 
mistake in time—as if a season had been lost 
in this sudden transfer from the ripeness and 
repose of autumn to the most joyous period in 
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PLANT 


the year. Everything was vastly improved 
exceptour camp. The accumulations around 
that romantic spot were not of a character to be 
improved, The rents in our tent were wider, 
if not higher, and the water came through in 
little rivulets, For the variety of baths we 
took in a single night our establishment might 
vie with any water-cure in the land, The out- 
ward demoralization was complete, and it was 


with a positive grin of satisfaction that we | 


heard and obeyed the order “to break up our 
camp, and move the cattle down into the val- 
ley.” Two coyotes and several skunks were 
found dead near the old tent a few days after 
our departure, Near one of these unfortunate 
animals was a piece of Stephen's bread. We 
only looked wise, and laughed immoderately, 
whenever the cause of this catastrophe was 
disgusted among our fellow herders. 
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PLANT STRUCTURE. 


LL plants that grow, from the microscopic ) 


mould which lends age to the mouldering 
ruin, to the gigantic forest trees which, in the 
penal settlement of Norfolk Island and upon 


the slopes of the grand mountains of Califor- ( 


nia, soar to the height of several hundred feet, 

are formed from an elementary fluid known as ° 
the “formative” or “organic mucus,” which is 
the soul source of every tissue found in their 
organization. This is the semi-transparent 
fluid known as cambium when found between > 
the bark and wood of trees in the early spring; ¢ 
and it then separates those parts so as to per- 

mit the bundles of wood fibre to pass down 

from the leaves, and thus enable the tree to 

grow. From the cambium is first formed a | 
solid structureless fabric called elementary (¢ 
membrane, and a modification of that fabric | 
termed elementary fibre. Elementary mem- 

brane is sometimes thin and translucent, as in ( 
the covering of the gourd-seed, and sometimes > 
close and thick, as in the structure of bark and ¢ 
fruits, and is then lined by a deposit of hard 5 


) 


fieedementary matter of great power of resist- 2 


ched. | 


ance, in order to increase its strength and to ( 





resist decomposition. This hardened tissue is > 
called selerogen. 
Elementary fibre is usually solid and trans- ( 
rent, of a rounded figure, and its use is ? 
early that of supporting the more extended ( 
embrane, and preventing any folds of it from 
proximating too closely. ( 
But the most widely distributed of all tissues 
that termed cellular. It is made up of hol- ' 
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low cases or cells, of various shapes, and is 

found in all plants, either in masses or in de- 
tached cells, 
, orange, the rind forming the walls, and the 
pulp the contenta ; or to an egg, when the shell 
will represent the walls, and the white with the 
yelk the contents, The egg, therefore, and all 
similar inclosed bodies, are magnified cells. 
The walls of cells are formed from elementary 
membrane, but the contents are not. They 


A cell may be compared to an 


’ are of three kinds: first, a lining upon the inner 


side of the walls; second, a round body, called 
nucleus or eyloblast, usually found near some 
part of the cell wall; and, thirdly, some lesser 


) bodies, varying in size, shape, and number, 


and termed nucleoli, formed within the nucleus. 
To observe these parts, take, with the point of 
a needle, a piece from a ripe peach, strawberry, 
or any juicy fruit, not larger than a pin’s head, 
Place it in the glass-slide, and add a drop of 
water. Pull it to pieces by the help of two 


) needles, and place it under the microscope. It 


will be found to consist of a mass of cells with 
transparent walls, and a slightly colored fluid 
inclosing the large rounded nucleus. We think 
this little experiment will give those of our 


) readers not already familiar with the study of 


botany a desire for further investigation, and 
perhaps open up to them a new source of pure 
and exquisite enjoyment. 
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THE HILLS, 


NOME, for the mists are rising from the vale 
Like clouds of incense from a shrine of prayer. 


) Come up among the hills; the free, strong gale 


Is blowing freshly there. 


There blooms the purple heather in its prime, 
There hums the wild bee in its happy flight; 
There sound the sheep-bells like a fairy chime, 
Drifting from height to height. 


- There float the light cloud-shadows, and the blue 


Of the eternal dome above is nigh; 
There are no leafy boughs to screen from view 
That arch of sappliiire sky. 


Come, for the wild, free solitude is sweet, 
And far below shall lie the world of care; 
No sound of strife, no tramp of restless feet 
Can ever reach thee there. 


: Come, when thy soul within thee is opprest 


With vague misgivings and with musings sad; 
For in the sense of freedom there is rest— 
The hills shall make the glad. 


( Come, for each breath inspires some lofty thought, 


When the pure mountain air thy epirit fills; 
The lessons that the ancient sages taught 
Were learned among the hills. 








A DOLLAR A DAY. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

MM )RE than a week had elapsed since Ram- 

sey Forsyth had made his midnight flight 
from Thornley. During this time no tidings of 
the missing youth had transpired, and the town 
had been in a state of chronic excitement with its 
nine-day’s His appearance would, of 
course, have been the signal for his arrest, and 
far and near officers of the lawswere on the 
look out for him. The talk went that Forsyth 
was gradually recovering of his wound, and 
there was a strong, general impression that the 
father would not interfere, but wouid allow the 
law to take its own course with his son. There 
was a wide impression, too, that the young 
outlaw was still skulking in some hiding-place 
around Thornley; and amid all the talk and 
gossip and wonder that was going on at this 
time, beneath high roofs and Jow ones, the only 


wonder, 


one which could have thrown any light on the ? 


matter was that old “lean-to,” where the | 
young souls beneath it guarded their secret 
well. 

One day, a little more than a week after 


Ramsey’s disappearance, a farmer, living in 


the outskirts of Thornley, was cutting wood on 
a strip of land which sloped down to the bank 
of the river. It was a dismal winter's day, as 


you can imagine, with black moods breaking 
out every now and then in fierce gusts of wind 
and squalls of snow. Farmer Woodhull, how- 
ever, was not given to sentimentalizing over 
the weather, or anything else, for that matter. 
The tall, heavily-built, round-shouldered man 
and his chore boy worked with a will, felling 
scrub-oak and white-birch, and dragging them 
to the ox sled which was drawn up on a patch 
of burnt land just on the edge of the woods. 

This clearing cémmanded a view of the 
river a few rods distant, and in the midst of 
loading his sled, farmer Woodhull caught 
sight of some small, round object lodged on 
the underbrush and flapping in the wind. 

“ What can the thing be?” calling the hired 
boy’s attention. “It’s too large for a bird’s 
Your limbs are spryer than mine, Sam ; 
go and see.”’ 

Sam went and returned, bringing an odd 
expression of curiosity and triumph on his 
freckled moon-face, and in his hand a man’s 
cap, which had been soaked by the rains and 
(272) 
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hustled by the winds, but which nevertheless 
had an air of faded gentility. 

Farmer Woodhull! took the cap in his big 
red hands, and surveyed it curiously and with 
a little awe-struck feeling. There was some- 
thing mysterious and suggestive of tragedy in 
the sight of that cap fluttering there on the 
bank, close to the river, which took more or 
less possession of his dull imagination. How 
did the cap get into that strange place? It 
had evidently once covered a human head! 
To whom had it belonged? These questions, 
in one form or another, kept working in the 
man’s mind as he fumbled at the cap, and, at 
last, fingering at the inner lining, he came 
upon a name written there in a legible hand; 
he read it over two or three times, then he 
took out his pocket-handkerchief and wiped 
his face in a kind of mechanical way, and the 
big hand shook a little, for the name which 
farmer Woodhul! had read on the inner lining 
of the cap was that of Ramsey Forsyth. 

Farmer Woodhull knew all that the rest of 
Thornley did about the young man’s recent 
history. “Sam’’—shaking his head and speak- 
ing in a kind of scared undertone—“ these 
things have a black look here. I shan’t do 
another stroke of work to-day. You jest drive 
the team home, and be kind on the beasts. 
l’ve got other business on hand now.” 

Two hours later, farmer Woodhull knocked 
at the front door of the house on. the hill, as 
Richard Forsyth’s handsome residence usually 
went in Thornley vernacular. The servant 
had the same answer for the shaggy-headed, 
lumbering-built farmer that he had for every- 
body else who had applied at that door dur- 
ing the last week, with a shade of curtness 
thrown in, perhaps, seeing the sort of man 
whom he addressed. 

But the man stared, when the farmer added, 
in a bungling way, “ that he had something in 
hand which it might concern the gentleman to 
know regarding his son ;” and, after a moment's 
hesitancy, the odd-looking stranger was ush- 
ered in, and the message carried up to the 
master. 

A few moments later farmer Woodhull was 
ushered up to the sick man’s chamber. He 
found him lying on a lounge, his arm in 4 
sling. He had grown thin, and looked at 
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least ten years older than he did a fortnight ( 
) old line during this week. 


ago; but the wound might account for all 


that; yet any penetrating glance at Forsyth’s ¢ 


face would, at once, have conyinced a shrewd 
observer that the man’s illness did not proceed 
wholly from physical causes, 

Farmer Woodhull was a good deal shocked 


ished at the sight of the boy and girl, one 
standing near the mantel, the other by the 
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home, and which had settled into such a grave 


Even to her father Cressy never spoke of 
Ramsey. The physicians had forbidden the 
introduction of any exciting topics in the sick- 
room, and Cressy hung around the couch with 


) a touching tenderness whenever she and Proc- 
at the sight of the sick man—a good deal ° 
dazed by the unaccustomed splendor about ‘ 
him; and his embarrassment was not dimin- ? 
, on the matter at this time, and yet feeling that, 


lounge, who turned on him curious, startled ¢ 


faces as he entered the room. 

Since that dreadful night, more than a week 
ago, everything had seemed to come to a stand- 
still in the Forsyth household. It was much 
as though somebody lay dead all this time 
under the roof, Even the servants went about 


’ and sullenneas. 
, son and brother as possible these days. 


tor were admitted to the chamber; but the one 
topic in all their thoughts was never alluded to. 


~ 


Each instinctively shrank from any words 


sooner or later, they may come, 

That midnight earthquake, too, had quite 
shaken Proctor out of his shell of obstinacy 
He was a kind, thoughtful 
What 


he suffered could only be guessed by his loss 


’ of appetite and flesh at this period. 


with bated breath and grave faces, speaking to > 


each other in whispers. 

As for Cressy, since that dreadful moment 
when she heard her father’s muttered words on 
recovering from his swoon, she had not lost 
that wide-eyed horror, growing white and los- 
ing flesh at a fearful rate. 

The last week seemed ages to the girl ; and 
the old, happy, careless life when Ramsey was 
amongst them, and they all lived together and 
had their fun and quarrels, seemed to belong 
to another state of existence. The very foun- 
dations of things seemed to have given way. 
She went about in a kind of nightmare, with 
those dreadful words of her father’s ringing 
through her days and down into her dreams 
at night. An earthquake rocking all around 
her would hardly have startled Cressy For- 
syth at this time! Had not a more awful 
earthquake than any physical one yawned 
suddenly into her life, and her brother gone 
down in the pride and hope of his youth into 
its black chasms? 

Yet it was wonderful with what a grave 
steadiness Cressy carried herself through this 
awful time. There must have been some in- 


Even he and Cressy seldom alluded to Ram- 
sey. “I haven’t shed a tear, Proctor,” whis- 


, pered the girl to her brother once, with bright, 


scared eyes that half frightened him. “I can’t 
talk about that until I’ve cried.” 
Proctor did not say a word, but he put his 


’ arm around her in a tender, protecting way, 


nate forces of character and will in this little ¢ 


girl which the great sorrow developed, for she 
was always quiet and dignified now, before 
the servants or anybody else who chanced to 
see her, 


If her young imagination magnified the ( 
blackness of the disgrace which had fallen \ 


upon the household, and in which she believed 
her life and the lives of all she loved had gone 
down, this much may be said for her: nobody 
ever heard a plaint or moan from those lips, 
where smiles used to hover as their native 


which she could not remember his ever doing 
in his life before. 

The boy and girl had, however, an instinct 
that their father’s heart would be closed to all 
appeals for mercy ; and Ramsey’s crime was of 
such awful magnitude in the eyes of both 
brother and sister that even the latter, although 
she might have laid down her life to save her 
brother from the menacing vision which 
haunted her by day and by night, had not the 
courage to utter one word in his behalf. 

Farmer Woodhull’s heavy boots bolted into 
the room, and then he stood still, and, without 
saying a word, began to draw out a parcel, in 
a yellow cotton handkerchief, from his pocket. 

The others watched him breathlessly, the 
sick man’s face settling into a livid sternness, 
and then he glanced uneasily toward the boy 
and girl, saying: “Children, you’d better 
leave now.” He said it very kindly, though 
Forsyth had never carried himself so gently 
toward his children as during this illness. 

They started toward the door, but by this 
time farmer Woodhull had remoyed the hand- 
kerchief, and held up the cap, blurting out: 
“Taint much that 1 have to show, sir, but I 
came across this an hour ago, and I thought 
you'd be likely to know who it belonged to.” 

There it was—the little cap, faded and limp 
with wind and rain, the tassel on top hanging 
forlornly down, They all knew it at once; it 
brought up to them, clear as life, the young 
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head that had worn the cap a little on one side, 
with the jaunty air. But no sight of this kind 
could move the heart of the father, which had 
been hardening itself all these days toward his 
60Nn. 

“Where did you come across thai?” he 
asked, in a voice so strong and stern that his 
boy and girl trembled, 

Farmer Woodhull fumbled as awkwardly 
with his words as he did with his fingers. 

‘Tt was close to the river, right over the 
water, on a twig of swamp willow. I was 
haulin’ wood when I spied the thing; and when 
Sam brought it to me I found the name in- 
side eS 

From the moment that farmer Woodhull 


had held up the cap, Proctor and Cressy had 
stood still, spell-bound, listening to the words. 

There was a moment’s silence in the sick 
chamber. It was Cresey’s voice broke it now, 


in a shriek which, it seemed, might make the 
mes cry out for fear and pity: “That is 
’s cap, and he has drowned himself in 


very al 
Ramsey 
the river !’’ 

Che news went like wildfire through Thorn- 
ley, causing, it must be confessed, a decided 
revulsion of public feeling in young Forsyth’s 
favor. Fortwo days and nights that followed, 
the boats were out dragging the river for the 
body. No pains or expense was spared; but 
there was plenty of voluntary service, the town 
going half wild with the new excitement; and 
in the wintry nights the shore for a mile up 
and down presented a wonderfully picturesque 
sight, with the boats out, and the men leaning 
over the sides dragging their heavy grappling- 
irons, and the dark river below, and the torches 
flaring out into the blackness, 

The search was not given over so long as the 
faintest hope of recovering the body ¢ould be 
entertained. 
several miles above and below Thornley was 
dangerously rapid, and during the last week a 
rain storm and freshet had flooded banks and 
meadows, and made frightful damage with the 
roads and low-lying farms. So when the boot- 
less search ended at last, men settled it that 
the great freshet had forced the body over the 
dam, and swept it down toward the sea. 

And so to the “grand house on the hill”— 
the house that stood fair and stately in the 
winter sunshine, amid its sloping grounds, and 
circling walks, and pleasant arbors—the bitter- 
ness of that anguish had come which binds us 
all together, making us by the mighty sac- 
redness of our grief of one kin. 


Across that threshold now, into the hush of | 


The current of the river for ‘ 
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that great sorrow, oh! my reader, I almost fear 
to lead you. Yet out of the fulness of som 
kindred sorrow you have earned the right t 
enter here also, 

The circumstances of Ramsey's death—for 
the cap on the swamp-willow twig told the story 
of the tragic end to father and brother and 
sister, in a language that Jeft no room for 
doubt—gave an unutterable poignancy to their 
grief, 

In that flood-tide all bitterness and wrath, 
all cause of offence even, were swept away for- 
ever. He was no longer the loud, bullying 
overbearing Ramsey they had all known, but 
set apart from them in the soft, solemn still: 
nesses of death, he was something tender, and 
beautiful, and noble, which he never had beer 
in his life, but which, I hope, is that true son! 
we shall all find our beloved when we meet 
them somewhere in the great spaces of eternity 

Most wonderful of all was the utter chang: 
wrought in the soul of the father. During al! 
these days, Forsyth had been nursing a terribl: 
vengeance toward his eldest born, and every 
twinge of his wound seemed to send some ad- 
ditional hardness to the heart of the father. 

In his shorror and rage at Ramsey’s crime 
Forsyth actua)ly believed that he was ready to 
let the law take However the 
former might reason, this was not at all likely 
to be the case. The sight of the miserab) 
youth would probably have broken down th 
strong man; but so long as he was alive, and 
out of sight, Forsyth could only see in him the 
wretch who had so nearly consymmated that 
midnight robbery. 

Forsyth had never believed from the begin- 
ning that Ramsey had intended to shoot his 
own father. That cry of wild despair, when 
he discovered toward whom his pistol had 
been aimed, afforded indubitable evidence that 
Ramsey had mistaken his father for a robber— 
a mistake natural enough in the terrible ex- 


its course, 


citement of the moment 

But whatever wrong Ramsey had committed, 
the poor boy had, in the parent’s eyes, more 
than atoned for by his death. He was again 
the father’s pride and first born. Once more 
he was smiling and crowing, the beautiful, 
innocent boy in the arms of his happy young 
mother; and now, as his own conduct came out 
in clear, sharp lines against this dreadful back- 
ground of his son’s death, the heart of the 
father underwent tortures of remorse which 
drove sleep from his pillow, and sharpened his 
face as all his sickness had failed to do, the 
latter having been more of the mind than the 
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body, although at times his wound had been 
sufficiently painful. 

Through the long days and sleepless nights, 
the man was haunted by the white, young face 


( 


in its frantic despair, going down under the | 


waves, and it seemed to Forsyth that he would 


give his whole fortune to have Ramsey come ‘ 


back once more, in order that he might say to 
him; “Father forgives you everything, my 
boy—everything,” 

As for Cressy, she was utterly heart-broken. 
In that awful wrench of sorrow, she went into 


depths of self-abasement, and accused herself , 


of all sorts of wrong toward her brother, where 
she certainly had not been the greater sinner. 
“I do believe, papa,” she would sob out, 
“that there never was so bad a sister in the 
whole word as I was to that poor, dear Ram- 


sey. Don’t you remember how hateful and 


aggravating I used to be, and go off into such |, 


tornadoes with my horrid temper? Oh, if he 
would only come back now, he might poke 
fun at my old red head all day, and 1’d be just 


as patient, and not get mad once. Bvt he can ‘ 


never come back—never !” her tears suflocating 
her as she thought of the form so alert with 


life and youth, tossed about helplessly in the > 


dark currents, and going down to the pitiless 


sea, 


With Proctor, too, the sorrow went to the 


quick. In his old bouts and fights, he had 
often felt a fierce kindling of hatred toward his 
loud, truculent brother; but now that he was 
gone forever, and gone in such an awful way, 
4 fountain of mighty tenderness, whose exist- 


ence he had never suspected, opened in the ‘ 


soul of Proctor Forsyth. The dreadful silence 
and blank of a life without Ramsey seemed 
something insupportable—he could not con- 
ceive of it, 

“ve been a brute all my life,” he said to 
Cressy, in one of his paroxysms of grief and 
remorse ; “ but, Cressy, if you will only forgive 
me, and have faith in me, I will be something 
better and nobler than 1 have ever been be- 
fore,” 

And Cressy would cling to him and sob out 
her trust and love. 


“You are all the brother I have in the world | 


now, Proctor, We shall never quarrel any 


more; we shall never have any more tantrums > 
’ to myself then, ‘It would have been better if 


or fights; we shall love and be sorry all our 
” The girlish voice choked up in sobs. 
She leaned her head on Proctor’s knee and 
cried. While she cried she felt his tears drop- 
ping softly into her hair, 

More than once, too, the father, looking at 


lives— 


’ had—Proctor and I, 


A 
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DAY. 


’ his children, said, with an unutterable grief in 
, his face and voice: “ My boy and girl, you are 
{ . 

’ all I have in the world now.” 


“ And, papa,” Cressy would burst out, “we 
are going to be the best children a father ever 
You can’t imagine what 
a new son and daughter you are to have; you 
won’t know us, It seems to me I never loved 
you any before, I love you so much better now 
this great trouble has come upon us.” 

And once Proctor rose up and went to his 
father, and stood before him with an air of 
grave manliness which one, knowing the Proc- 
tor Forsyth of a fortnight ago, would scarcely 


) have deemed possible. 


“Papa, it isn’t the old Proctor any more. 


) It never will be. I will try and take Ramsey’s 


place as well as I can to you,” he said. 

It was wonderful how this grief drew them 
to each other—set them apart from the world 
in a great sacredness of sorrow, as no joy or 
prosperity could ever have done. 

One day Cressy went to her father, too, with 
a sudden light in her face. “ Papa,” she said, 
“it came upon me last night, when 1 lay awake 
and the moon was shining brightly into the 
chamber, that perhaps before this time mamma 
had seen Ramsey. It was a great comfort to 
me to feel that.” 

~ Well, dear ?” said the man, softly, as though 
he would like her to go on; and Proctor, who 
was writing some orders for his father, laid 
down his pencil and listened. 

“ You know she would be glad to see her boy 
and forgive him, I’m sure God has, when he 
was so sorry that it drove him crazy, or he 
never would have done that last thing,” her 
words treading like soft feet of loving watchers 
away from the dreadful fact. 

There was a little sharp groan from Proctor, 


, and the father leaned his head upon his hand 
in a way that was pitiful enough. 


“ Then, too,” continued the voice, its eager 
girlishness so in contrast with its pathos, “I 
have been thinking mamma would rather have 
her boy safe with her than having that awful 
trial and be going to prison. Ah, papa, it 
seemed as though nothing could be so bad 
through all those dreadful days and nights, 
when I started at every sound, dreaming they 
had brought him back; and how often I said 


you had died, Ramsey !’” . 

She had to break off here, and Proctor was 
crying softly in his corner, and her father rose 
up with a sharp groan or two and walked the 


’ room feebly; yet there was some truth in 





Cressy’s words which struck her father in the 
midst of all their pain. 

On the other side of the town, where the 
“Jean-to” faced bravely the storms of its hun- 
dredth winter, there was serious talk going on 
these days. 

The discovery of Ramsey’s cap, the search 
for his body, the conviction of his family and 
the public that young Forsyth had gone straight 
to his death that night in the river, produced 


an excitement in the young household not | 


easily imagined. 
In the midst of the general amazement, 


terror, perplexity, Darley had gone, as he 
always did in great emergencies, to Prudy. 

“ We know the truth, Prady, It is a dread- 
ful thing for his family to believe he is dead. 


9” 


Ought we to tell them, Prady? 

She was still awhile, her face settling into a 
great gravity with this momentous question, 
but her busy fingers keeping mechanically at 
the frightful aperture they were trying to fill 
up in the heel of Darley’s stocking. At last 
she Jooked up. 

“T read the other day,” she said, “some 
words like these: ‘My own secret is mine to 
keep or tell, but my friend’s secret is not mine.’ 
It seems to me this secret is not ours, but Ram- 
sey Forsyth’s, Darley.” 

“That night,” said the newsboy, “ when we 
tood on the platform, just after we heard 
k of the engine down in the hollow, 


two 
the shric 
he turned to me and whispered: ‘ Darley, you 
will keep my secret—you and your sisters— 
until you hear from me? I may depend on 
you?’ 

“ And what did you sey?” put in that round, 
plump little Cherry at this juncture. 

“T said: ‘Forayth, you know me, I shall 
keep your secret if I die for it, and so will my 
It seemed very much like a solemn 
I can’t feel I have any right to break 
such a promise.” 

“T shouldn’t dare to say you had,” answered 
Prudy, still a little doubtfully; and now the 
work dropped from her hands. 

Darley rose up, pushed his chair on one side, 
and trotted up and down the room. 

“Yet there is something awful about it, 
girls,” he said. “I hear the people down 
town going on so about his death. 
vyellous how they’ ve softened about him of late; 
and I feeling what an awful secret I carry 
And when I get to thinking 


; 


BlSlt rs,’ 


oath. 


around with me, 


of his father and brother and sister, and all 
their horror and grief, a wild impulse seizes 
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. Keer 
me to rush out to their grand home and dash 
in there shouting: ‘He drowned! | 
dragged him away at the last minute.’ And 
sometimes I feel as though I ought to do it; 
and then I remember my promise that night, 
It puts a fellow between two fires,” 

Prady drew a long sigh, looking now at the 
family side of the question—the side of sym- 
pathy and pity. And Cherry, with her scared, 
solemn face, pushed in again: “ Oh, it’s such 
an awful thing to decide, and we are all so 
dreadfully young!” 

And the young faces looked at each other in 
children’s faces still, 
you must remember that the 
shadows of the years had fallen heavily on 
each, #0 they could have brought wisdom for 
that hour. 

“If I could only know where he is!” said 
Darley, a few moments later. “If I could only 
be sure he had found that Harker he told us 
about, and got safely off to sea. But who 
knows whether he is not still hiding about 
that great, dreadful city? I can’t sleep nights 
thinking about it.” 

“Nor I,” said Prudy, mournfully. 

“Nor J,” added Cherry, shaking that glossy 
head of hers sadly, as though it carried the 


isn’t 


a helpless perplexity 


and wished 


silver of fouracore. 

“Then let folks once find out he is alive, 
continued Darley, “and—I know 
their pity would turn to scorn and hatred 


” 


’em—all 


again, and the police would be set on the hunt, 
and if they should track him out and bring 
him back here, and have him sent to prison, 
and 1 was to be the means of it, I tell you, 
girls, the look in hi would strike me 
dead.” 

Darley stood still in the room when he spoke 
these words, throwing up his hands in a wild, 
made the girls grow 


¢ 


ace 


desperate way, which 
white. 

“Darley,” said Prudy, after a little pause, 
“there seems but one thing todo; you must 
keep his secret as you promised him, with 
your life. We shall wait, and let him speak 
for himself. You, at least, have no right to 
betray him.” 

So at last the young souls settled it among 
themselves, whether wisely or not, according 
to their light ; and there were some forces done 
up in the boy and girls that, when they settled 
among themselves what was the right thing 
do, they could abide by it. 

The public imagination, touched and shocked 
by the young man’s terrible fate, now brought 
the general feeling largely round to Ramsey's 
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side. The weather-vane of the newspapers was 
a nice indication which way the breeze of pub- 
lic sentiment was setting. There were several 


) change of air. 


THE BETTER LAND. 


leaders, in a highly sensational style, showing ( 


up Ramsey as the innocent victim of an awful 


mistake; representing him as firing off the | 


pistol in self-defence, taking his father as the 
ringleader of a gang of ruffians who had broken 


into the house, and that the sudden conscious- ( 
ness of his mistake had driven the poor youth ‘ 


into the temporary insanity which had resulted 
in his death, 
It was possible that Forsyth’s. money, as 


some sceptical people hinted, was at the bot- . 
wom of the changed tone of the newspapers, for » 
the honor of the dead son had grown very ? 


precious to the heart of the father; still, no- 
body could controvert the new statement of the 


case, and the public mind was disposed to re- 


gard the last view as the true one. 


There was still the fact of the robbery to be | 


gotten over; but a majority settled it—that was 
the father’s business; and if he, knowing the 
entire circumstances, did not condemn his 
son, nobody else certainly had a right to find 
fault. 


When the broken household rode out once ¢ 


more, many pitying glances followed it, seeing 
the vacant seat by the father, and remember- 
ing the proud young head which used to oc- 


cupy it. 


As Forsyth regained the mental poise which ‘ 


had been so wofully shaken of late, he became 
satisfied that Ramsey had been the tool of some 


accomplished villain; and, having once made ) 


up his mind on this, Forsyth was not the man 


to leave any stone unturned in bringing the ‘ 
‘ 


matter to light. 

There were men in New York who under- 
stood the real character of Ropes, and had 
suspected the nature of his sudden intimacy 
with Ramsey Forsyth. 


The Californian was shrewd enough to take | 


himself off long before this, and if he had re- 
mained, it was doubtful whether any guilt 
could have been brought home to him; but 


Forsyth was satisfied in his own mind that this ( 
man had been at the bottom of all Ramsey's 2 


evil work. 


In the bitterness of his soul, the man cursed | 


himself for allowing Ramsey to plunge alone ° 
into the excitements and dangers of New York; | 


lwt causes could not avert the wrong, nor bring > 


hack the dead. 


, found out is to pass for what he is. 


The man’s health was greatly shaken, the | 


stately home became, on account of its associa- ( 
tions, utterly distasteful to him, while his boy ‘ 


~*~ 


and girl had grown thin and pale under their 
new grief. The physicians recommended 
Forsyth decided to go abroad 
with his family. 

(Coneluded next month.) 


THE BETTER LAND. 
BY EMILY A. HAMMOND. 

O the storm-clouds lower above thee, 
)D) Do the wild winds round thee sweep; 
Doth the river bear thee onward 

With a current strong and deep? 
In the vales of that fair country, 

Where abide the good and true, 
No broad wings of solemn shadow 

Hide the dreamy depths of blue. 


Do the mountains loom before thee 
With their passes dark and grim 
Do the thorns beset thy pathway; 
Do the mists thy vision dim? 
When the gleaming gates of jasper 
Ope, the waiting to enfold, 
They go out no more forever 
From the shining streets of gold. 


Is the desert lone and silent; 
Do the hot sanda scorch thy feet ; 
Doth no coo] and gushing fountain 
Lave thy lips with waters sweet ? 
Know there is a crystal river 
Whose bright waves in gladness flow, 
’Neath the graves of palm and orange, 
O’er the green shore bending low. 


Hath the earthly light that cheered thee 
Vanished into rayless gloom ; 

Hath the flowers of hope that blessed thee 
Faded in their early bloom ? 

In the land of endless summer, 
’Mid the morning's rosy flush, 

’Mid the glimmering leaves’ faint shadow 
Hope’s fair fruits in beauty blush. 


Hath the song of love that lured thee 
With its soft, enchanting strain 
Died away in distant echoes 
With a wild and sad refrain? 
In the land of life immortal 
Love’s sweet lyre doth ever dwell, 
On the air with odors laden 
Its rich tones triumphant swell. 


2 AO 
Tue only way for a man to escape being 
The only 
way to maintain a good character is to deserve 
it. It is easier to correct our faults than to 
conceal them, 








MINNA’S DAY. 


BY MISS MARY HARTWELL. 


{ paused at the beginning of that day 
She was a Teuton maiden, 


wes 


who e and apple-like, Her blonde hair 
decked its own classic twist with little curls 
and tendrils, Her cushions of hands were 
joined before her. Her eyes were very blue 
and wise and far-seeing, seeming to pierce the 
part ne of her establishment, 


tudy it. 


r} an establishment !—a loft for Fritz, 


her own bedroom where she cossetted the baby 
Ka the room-for-all-purposes where she 
stor nd the little store in front, Such as it 
Ww M 1 was not its mistress, She could 
almost feel the lily white floor melting from 
beneath her shoes, and she scanned space very 
hard for a way out of her trouble. 

Minna’s grandfather had taken his son and 
hi s wife, and come to America. The two 
men worked and prospered as all good Ger 
mans d But after three children were born, 
7 ther and mother joined hands, and were 
wafted by a fever to the Great Vaderland. 
Minna and Fritz and Katrin were folded in 
th urt of their kind, eccentric German an- 
ce He opened a “ notion shop,” where all 


Dutchmen of the town loved to come and 
Minna grew to be the mother of the 


hou Katrin throve and Fritz broadened 


under her care, But at last the dear grand- 
father died. He was accustomed to smoking 
in a big chair before his counter—a quaint 
‘ which he had brought with him from 
tha ind of the blest, in which he had per- 
chance swung on the emigrants’ deck quite 
independent of the “cradle of the deep”— 


r which had enormous breadth and depth 


act 


of seat, and was so unwieldy that it seldom 


got ved, As he sat smoking here, one day, 

nodding towards distant Rhineland, the 
meerschaum fell from his hand, and his nod 
came a petrified bow, 


Since he slept, Minna had undertaken the 

ipport of the family. She succeeded well for 
awhile. Germans loyally patronized the little 
variety store. Motherly fraus came in to lec- 
ture her. The grandfather’s cronies ambled a 
few hundred times to stare at his empty chair 
before they could persuade themselves out of 
their habit of smoking with him, and each 
time they put their close hands into their fru- 
ral pockets and bought a cent’s worth of some- 
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thing. Then there were the youth, who had 
nearly all made themselves cross-eyed staring 
at Minna, and trying to make the stern Lu- 
theran dominic think they were intent only on 
him, of Sunday mornings. These honest fel- 
they could out of work 
many gorgeous neckties 


lowa came as often as 
hours, and bonght so 
that the minister was scandalized, and de- 
nounced vanities from his pulpit, close under 
the ceiling, like a very Jove with thunder- 
bolts, and demure Minna stretched her neck to 
swallow his discourse and enjoy the woe of the 
young men in neckties. 

But strait days came. Her grandfather, 
though considered well to do, had left 
substance of all his toil behind except the 
little stock. Interest in the shop flagged. The 
children were growing, ate numberless 
pretzels, Right the of her trouble 
plumped Hans Schmidt, the great brewer, with 
proposals to Minna to become great brewers 
To many young ladies this might have been a 
pleasing solution of difficulty, Hans Schmidt 
intruded his suit and his cask-like presence. 


no 


and 


on top 


Asa clinching argument, he mildly proposed 
turning her family out of their little establish 
ment, which he owned. 

Minna, with the Saxon admiration of a stur- 
dy wooing, might have yielded up her heart 
ld any heart to yield. But 
organ was beating else 
place a big Amer- 


on this, had she hi 
that small, regular 
where, and she had in its 
ican heart, which leaped with impetuous pulses 
love for her. Ward 
was a worker in metals, like Tubal-Cain, He 
chine-shop of his own 


and was full of manly 
expected to own a} 
some day, to marry Minna, and settle down a 
great citizen under the wings of the American 
eagle. Having heard of some promising open 
ing in a distant city, he was off to push their 
fortunes, when Hans Schmidt came to play jets 
of beer on Minna’s glowing affection. 
The brewer had named a day for her final 
decision, She stood on the threshold of it, 
folding her hands and staring. 
But breakfast must be made, for Fritz was 
attic, and the baby Katrin 
would soon lift a h Minna flew 
to her tasks, Fritz came down—a well-grown, 
shock-headed boy of ten, with wide, good: 
and after pulling the sleepy 


stumbling about his 


ingry voice. 


natured mouth 
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MINNA 


Ne oer ww 


film off his eyes, set about his part of kindling 
fire. ; 

The baby was tidied and bound in her high 
chair, reaching her hands and chattering “ bit- 
te, bitte!” This little family were drawn around 
their morning board, and Fritz had just finished 
grace, with one eye squinting at the sauer 
kraut, when there came a thundering knock at 
the shop door. Hans Schmidt had a maxim 
about the early bird catching the worm. But 
I protest no lover except a Dutchman would 
come philandering at “ five o’clock in the morn 
ing,” the song to the contrary notwithstanding. 
He thought he would do that little business 
on his way to the brewery, 

“ Will you come in and break bread with us, 
mein Herr?” asked Minna, standing before 
him im fear and trembling. 

The puffy brewer shook his head: “Yah 
or nein from thee ist alles.” 

It is remarkable that German-Americans 
pride themselves in speaking English even 
among themselves, 

“Tt is nein,” answered Minna; “it can never 
be but nein,” 

“ Dat is vat you has made up your mindts ?” 

“Yes, Herr Schmidt,” held Minna, her face 
shining with Dutch stubbornness, 

“ And he sthays made up?” 

“ Always, mein Herr,” 

“Fery vell,” decided the brewer, swelling 
himself; “goot! Now, Midchen Welhelmina, 
to-morrow you takes up your peds and valks.” 

He waddled off chuckling and angry. 

Fritz saw the pallor on Minna’s round fea- 
tures, and stirred himself to set cheer moving 
in the house, He sung, he hopped about the 
shop, throwing summersets on the counter, 
which threw his toddling sister into convul 
sions of laughter. He then picked up an even- 
ing paper which had been dropped on the 
step, and taking Katrin in his lap began’ to 
read in a very loud sing-song. 

Fritz went to school, and was vain of his 
progress in English: Such words as he could 
not pronounce he dissected in parentheses, 

“Maw Kiiuep,” droned Fritz in the ears 
of Minna, who gathered the fragments from 
her breakfast with a heavy heart. “ We are 
pained to (a-n-an, n-O-u-n-—) to nowce dat a 
young man was kilt dis morning at the (j-u-n-c 
yoonk, t-i-o-n) yoonkshun of der I, B. and 
W. R. Roadts by (j-u-m-p) yoomping off der 
train, who vas a (c-i-t-i-citi, tzet-e—”) Fritz 
wrestled a long while with this word, and final- 
ly tore loose from its thorns and left it—“ of 
dis blace. His name was Vort ——” 
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“ Fritz!” screamed Minna, 

“1h?” anawered Fritz, staring stupidly at her, 

“Ah! mein Himmel, it is our dear Ward !”’ 

Fritz divided his attention between the paper 
and his sister's grief, and finally got his con- 
servative mind charged with the terrible truth. 
He raised a Teutonic how], and clung to Min- 
na’s skirts. Litthe Katrin having as much 
music in her as any other German child, 
could not remain quiet upon this, and the re- 
quiem which was wailed over Ward by that 
family of tender hearts was worth dying for. 

“ See! darlings,” cried Minna; “ he was our 
only friend, The brewer will turn us forth in 
Iam poor; I know not what to 
Ah, this is too much!” 

*T can works,” sniffled Fritz; “I make two 
cent mit hold de horse.” 


the morning. 
do. 


“Ah! bibchen, ah! mein Katrinchen, we 
must all work to keep together. But what 
shall I do with my children?” 

Here a customer came into the store, and 
Minna turned from grief to meet the shock of 
business, 

What a day that was! She counted change 
thinking, “It was just like him—so thought 
leas and strong! And where is he now? It 
is death that I cannot be with him!” She felt 
too stupefied to care much about to-morrow. 

The good minister condescended in, to smoke 
a dignified pipe and give her some lectures on 
the vanity of life. The fraus screamed more 
shrill Dutch gossip in her ears than they 
dropped pennies in her till, Small American 
boys were particularly persistent in coming 
after ‘‘runnin’-gears for hens’ nests.” 

Minna said to herself it was weary late 
when she could close the door between that 
cruel world and her children and heart-ache. 
She sat down in the back room, Katrinchen 
half asleep oy her breast, Fritz leaning moistly 
and sympathetically against her. She tried to 
sing, but Fritz, mistaking her intention, re- 
sumed the melancholy requiem of the morn 
ing, to which Katrin joined a mournful minor. 

“Hush! children,” quivered Minna; “be 
still, and I will tell thee a story of the good 
Krisskingle—” 

Here a mighty knock thundered through 
the front door. The knocking in Macbeth was 
These ‘three clung to 
Minna felt that the day had opened 
with an 


not more terrifying. 
gether. 
ominous knock, 
However, she calmed the group and went to 
answer it. Setting her lamp on the counter, 
she turned the bolts slowly, asking, with cau- 


tion, “ Who comes?” 


and would close 
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“ Me— Ward!” bellowed unmistakable lungs 
from without. 

Then I assure you there were haste, screams 
and confusion, and cries of “Ah, I thought 
thou wert killed!” and, “ Vort! Vort!” and 
answers, “Killed? I never was more alive in 
my life; "and, “ Hello, Fritaykin !”—for Ward 
never could manage those German diminutives, 

“IvVseall right! 
have our wedding and move our family at 
once. That old brewer has been persecuting 
Very well; we're happy to turn 
out of his premises, Couldn’t help running 
tell you my luck, though I just stepped 
Never mind your paragraph, 
Frit it will take you till morning to read it, 


I’ve got the place, and we'll 


you, hey? 


over t 
off the train 
and | can’t listen so long. The poor fellow 
killed at the junction wasn’t me, Come to 
r brother, litthe Kate.” 

Oh, it was so good to have this wholesome, 


your t 


big- hearted treasure between her and the cruel 
world! thought Minna. 
her raptures she had an eye to practical things. 


But in the midst of 


“Py don’t sit down in the grandfather's 
chair so hard! I would not have it broken.” 
Fritz, however, heard or heeded not, or was 


under necessity of relieving himself leat he 


should blow up. He continued turning sum- 


therein by leaning over one arm, plac- 


merset 


ing his head on the wide, venerable platform, 


wend coming down right side up by the opposite 
arm. But this was tame, He could only give 
adequate expression to himeelf by leaping up 
and down in the seat. As he was descending 


with mighty descent the third time, and as 
Minna was preparing to give him a sisterly 
slap, lo! the box beneath his feet shattered, 
and I rite came upon the floor, very much 
bruised about the heels, his eara filled with 
jingle; for that old chair-bottom had been the 


quaint grandfather's bank, Little gold pieces 


and big, heaps of silver, and new bills which 
had mercifully been spared by rata, fell at the 
feet of the heirs, 

\h, what a day!” cried Minna, holding 
to her good Ward, whose eyes stared while 
het reamed with tears; “dark, all dark; 
and then bright, so bright!” 


—-_ — —_—-— 


render inevitable evil as light as possi- 
bl to be in reality what may be called both 
happy and wise. 
Mien of genius are often dull and inert in 
as the blazing meteor, when it de- 
scends to earth, is only a stone. 





MUSIC UNDER THE WILLOWS. 
BY GEO. KLINGLE. 
PTYHERE is music under the willows, 
| Not the swing-wheel's whir alone, 
Not the song of the leaves in the sunlight— 
Not the music of these alone, 
But the silvery notes of a singer 
As she beats out the fax on her whee), 
With her foot on the rough-hewn treadle 
Which her rude robes half conceal. 
There are eyes with their drooping lashes, 
Eyes bent with a saddened air, 
A full low brow as pure as the snow, 
With its half-loosed, dusky hair. 
Not fairer the tints of the autumn, 
Not richer the wild-flower’s glow 
Than the blush that creeps from her lashes 
And over the cheek below. 


Oh! compared to the flax-girl’s music, 
Though grand, and full, and free, 
What were the wild rill’s music, 


What the song of the waves of the sea? 


f the forest 
Burne the liquid gold of the air, 


Away on the leaves 

Burns the humid glow of the sunlight, 
The dreamy gold of the air, 

Sleeps the golden light on the meadow, 
The meadow of emerald 

With its skirting of brush with tinted leaves 


and gray, 


And its herds in the far-away 
But pure as the light of the autumn, 
Aa fair as the sleeping air 
Stands the girl by the wheel, with her dark eye 
bent, 
And her half-loosed, dusky hair; 
And the music under the willowa, 
With its far-off silwery tone, 
Ie not the whir of the swing. wheel, 


Or the song of the leaves alone, 


I have not seen, I may not see 

My hope for man take form in fact, 
But God will give the victory 

In due time. In that faith I act. 
And he who sees the ture gure, 
The baffling present may endure, 


And bless, meanwhile, the unseen Hand that leads 


} } 


The heart’s desire beyond the halting step of deeds. 


WuitTier. 
eo8@Z oo J 


God's love and power are one; and they 
Who, like the thunder of a sultry day, 
Smite to restore, 
And they who, like the gentle wind, uplift 
The petals of the dew-wet flowers, and drift 
Their perfame on the air, 
Alike may serve him, each with their own gift, 


Making their fives a prayer. 


WHirtien. 
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BY 


HESTER A. 


BENEDICT. 


July 20th.—So far away! I say the sad words 
over and over in my heart to night, looking 
upon the sweet waves crowned with the sun- 
set’s glory, and thinking of all that lies between 
us—the leagues of land and sea—and of all the 
sunrises and sunsets that must brighten and 
fade across them ere I touch your palm in 
greeting and keep with you the speechful 
silence that happy souls love best, 

Far away! I cannot always make it seem 80. 

Yesterday, rocking in my little white boat 
among the lilies and floating sea-weeds border- 
ing the entrance to a sandy, sheltered cove, 
rocking idly and alone hour after hour, a 
storm of wind and rain broke suddenly about 
me, lashing the waves to foam, and driving my 
boat far out among the black, angry billows, 
where, with folded arma, I waited the coming 
of Azrael—whose touch, I think, brings some- 
thing of peace to all—something of joy, 
may be, 

Then, in that hour of danger, I heard your 
voice, my darling, clear as a bugle, through 
the rise and roar of wave and wind—heard it 
just as of old, saying softly : 

“Secure I rest npon the wave, 
For thou, O Lord, hast power to save.” 

Then a strange calm stole into all my 
pulses; and in through a mist that held me, 
your face shone, fair as the face of an angel. A 
white dove was lying on your bosom, with 
wings folded as if for long-abiding, and its 
happy eyes seemed reading all my soul, 

I cannot tell how it happened, 

Salvation was wrought by a miracle, they 
tell me. I only know that when your face 
faded from my sight a graver one was bending 
over me, with stern set lips, and eyea whose 
pitiful anguish gave sudden place to a great 
unspeakable joy, a deep unutterable thanks- 
giving for the life given back from the sepul 
chre of the sea, 

To-day those eyes will not lose sight of me. 
While I write they are guarding me from a 
height of rugged rock inaccessible to my too- 
easily-wearied feet ; and I am so glad, so grate- 
ful. 

Do you know, Amie, what beautiful leasons 
you taught me, what time we two were learn- 
ing so much of each other, so much of God ? 

You brought Him so near to me; and before 


/ 


He had been to me, not a Presence, but a vague 
far-off, incomprehensible Good, that my poor 
human hands and hungry heart might not 
hope to reach, 

Out of your great thoughts my soul built 
up a ladder of faith by which I may reach the 
mountain of His holiness, the height of di- 
vinest peace; down which the dews of dear 
delight drop softly upon the barren wastes of 
life. 

Do I love you for this, O truest type of all 
that is lovable in woman? 

“Do I love, or do IL worship? 
rora Leigh!” 

Such a tired child I was, too! 

So weary and finger-torn, trying to climb 
up the rocky steeps of my garden wall—where 
never a rose was suffered to bloom—to catch, 
if might be, a sight of waving woods, wherein 


Judge, Au- 


the wild flowers were, and rippling, rambling 
brooks, and song of birds full-throated, 
“You came, and the sun came after, 
And the green grew goldd above ; 
The flag-flowers lightened with laughte: 
And the meadow sweet shook with love 
You remember what you answered one night 
when, with my wet face upon your bosom, I said : 
“Tt is an easy thing for you to believe that 
An easy thing. Your life 
is a thing of beauty, hence ‘a joy forever ;’ 
for He loves you, Amie—-He, whose very own 
He has led, and is leading you in 


whatever is, is best, 


you are, 
pleasant places, in green pastures, and beside 
‘still waters;’ and it is no marvel you should 
say, and feel, that the Infinite hand is guiding 
us each and all. But suppose from your birth 
you had been chained—a very eagle in restless 
desire to soar to summits circled by airs that 
held for you completer, better life—chained by 
the Demon of Destiny in the low marsh- 
mallow, feeling all the grand possibilities of 
being kept down, crashed out of life by 
force of circumstances unconquerable and 
deadly?” 

“Destiny held me once just there,” you said ; 
“and it made me the woman I am to-day, 
strong, self-reliant—save as I lean on Him 
whose love will not fail us ever! I could not 


, 


see then how it was best I should be tried as 
by fire; but for years I have blessed God by 
day and by night for the terrible travail of 
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ich was born a knowledge of my 


SOU! Ww 
strengt! 

lo night I seem to see the glory that great- 
ened your great gray eyes, as they shone 
upon me in the moonlight; and once again 
you seem 7 ot far away / 

Cobbett, I think it is, who says that “every 
man” (or woman I suppose) “ who writes a 


word or sentence on a sheet of paper ought to 


remember he” (or she) “is doing what may 
live forever ;’ so here I pen a lansder for the 
lesson taught by you, remembering and glad 
becanse of that blessed word “ forever.” 
st 9th.— We were sailing this evening, 
M Dinsmore, and her lever the major, 
Harry, Kate, and I. 
lhe north-east wind drove our little yacht 
before it as if it had been a feather, instead of 
the staunch, strong pleasure-boat it is; and the 
spray dashed over us like rain, much to my 
delight and Mand’s discomfort—for her deli- 
cate pink silk and overdress of tulle were sure 


to be ruined, while my plain pique would bear 
a hundred washings and still do well enough 
for boating—J thought. 


Besides, 


h, how I love to ride 
fierce foaming, bursting tide 
every mad wave drowns the moon, 
stiles aloft the tempest’s tune!” 


felt intensest sympathy with the wild 


waves and winds dowered with human desire 
ggle—yet cursed with direful defeat. 

want you to know Kate Clayton! Such 

sweet, shy eyes she has, and such a child’s 

face altogether; a good, honest face. I wish I 


1 say that of Maud’s. She is a haughty, 
fish belle; but at this no one marvels, since 
was “to the manner born,” the manner of 


, 


eartless queen who is to be petted and 


ives all kindness 





courted all her days, who rece 
and homage as her due—who is stately, cold, 
wughty always. 
may be I am mistaken; but I cannot help 
ng a mistrust of her, and of her motives, 
every time she smiles upon me, or touches 
Kate’s snow-white hands, I do not like to feel 
either; but some things we cannot help, you 
b WwW. 
or little Kate! How frightened and pale 
was the first half hour of our sail. 

She sat, statue-like, in the boat’s stern, her 
nderful wonder of hair” blown about her 
lders and over her bosom like a golden 
her scarf lying like a small translucent 

( 1 against the sky-blue of her raiment, and 
ms clasping her guitar as if it were a 
ething human which she must shield from 
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sorrow, from the touch of wind and rain, from 
bitterest wreck and ruin. 

Once, when a great wave swept over the 
boat’s bow, her eyes turned imploringly to the 
face of the major, her lips parted as if torn 
asunder by the power of a voiceless cry, and 
her hands reached outward a moment invol- 
untarily, then dropped nerveless upon her 
lap. 

How glad I was that Maud’s stately lover 
her cloak closer over 
he did not see, as J 

legible lines over 


bent just then to faster 
her bare throat, and tl 
did, the secret written in 
Kate’s pale face. 
Maud and the maj 
ever since each was a cotton-headed baby. I 


have been betrothed 


do not think Maud loves her lover; and, entre 
nous, I am sure Kate does. 

After awhile our boat swept around the 
point of a high, long island, where the waves 
were quiet. A look of peace crept into Kate’s 
clear eyes. “Oh, earth is sweet!” she said ; 

y sweet, despite 
forever drifting in 

censors white, 
f wind-swung roses.’ 


The rank, grave sme 
Among the odors f 
Of wave-swung 
“QO Kate, do hush 


Maud said, impatiently. 
“Don’t make ys al! gloomy,’ 


? 

Kate’s face flushed. 

“ Forgive me, Maud, darling,” she answered. 
“The great climbing waves made me think of 


¥ green tree, 


Whose ward swings.’”’ 
** And what is | eyond, Miss Clayton ty 
It was a sirange question for Major Hol- 


yoake to ask. Kat ght so too, lam sure; 
for her blue eyes opened wider than their 
wont, and her voice shook when she made her 


low, quiet reply 


« Beyond r the mist 
Cree} j strain to see 

The low-d amethyst— 
And brow tality ! 


islands of the blessed,’ 
the dip of celestial oars, 


“But, among 
where we shal! he 
there must be grander, completer, diviner life— 
for all.” 

“That is your 
your well-grounded b¢ 
Major Holyoak« 

trying to read her 
quietly, still: “It is my belief; be it well- 


, Miss Clayton. Is it 
unfathomable eyes were 
- but she answered him 


grounded, or otherwise, I am satisfied.” 
“Satisfied! Are you satisfied, Miss Clay- 
ton ?” 
“ Yes—most 


overshadows the sweet hope in my heart; not 


always. Sometimes a doubt 


often though.” 
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“ Hope; that is it, Miss Clayton. It cannot > 


be a belief. I also hope for immortality; no- ( 


thing more is vouchsafed to us, say what we 
will.” 


) 
/ 


) 


“And yet, Major Holyoake, once you said: ‘ 
2 backward by the wind from the sea, revealing 
{ the perfectness of her slender form, and her 


‘Is he only a dreamer 
Who sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees?’ 


“Tf the clouds of bereavement shake no dew- 


ample wings, then let us clothe the world in 


~ ere PPPS ~ 


“Maud is regal to-night,” I said, thinking 
aloud—a sad habit of mine, you know—and 
glancing at Kate, who stood like a St. Cecilia 
beside the ivied Tuscan column, her pale-blue 
draperies, with their frost-work of lace blown 


fingers crushing unconsciously the half-opened 


- buds on her bosom ; “ Maud ie content, I think.” 
drops of hope for poor humanity from their < 


> answered. 


eternal mourning, and sit down in the ashes of ¢ 


our dead beliefs, until mother earth clasps our 


shuddering forms to her bosom, and endless > 
night sets in upon the cheerless day of our 
) ever and anon the woven sound of laughter 


existence, Butoh, no! the wisdom that never 
errs teaches us that the chasm of death, terrible 


~ 


though it may be, is spanned by a rainbow > 
arch, across which bridge of beauty the en- ( 
franchised soul may pass into that better coun- ‘ 
’ ligation to himself that had grown burdensome 
. to her.” 


try where the twin mysteries of life and death 
are made plain.” 


Kate paused before a look of surprise on > 


Maud’s haughty face. 


“A very good memory, indeed,” she said. » 
“And pray, Major, when did you make the ( 
pretty speech Miss Clayton honors you so in ‘ 


remembering ?” 


Ss 


“T don’t know—I had forgetten them. But ‘ 


I thank Miss Clayton for recalling a time when 
my faith was like her own—white-winged !” 
and he looked at her wonderingly. 

Why had she remembered his very words? 
He had not forgotten them. He knewwell the 
time and the place where they were spoken; 
and, looking at Kate’s fair, spirituelle profile, 
clear-cut against a leaden sky, something name- 
leas stirred his pulses. And yet, I think it was 
not love. Perhaps it was a something we all 
feel, sometimes, looking at the pure, pale un- 
approachable stars, shining upon earth and 
yet so near His heaven. Kate Clayton is high 

“Upon the great world’s altar-stairs ~ 
That slope through darkness up to God.” 

Is hers to be but a calm, gray existence, till 
the crimson dawn of eternity flushes it with 
splendor of living and of loving? 

We shall see. 

August 15th.— We were sitting on the balcony 
to-night, Kate and I, when Maud Dinsmore 
and her new lover, Leopold Tracey, went arm- 
in-arm-along the gravel walk below, and down 
among the gray rocks prisoning the ¢ea. 

It seems strange enough to me, this refer- 
ence to a new lover for the queen!y Maud; but 
a new lover she has, and a very agreeable one, 
too, if one may judge from appearances. 


PRP LOLOS” 
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eae 


“Maud is not worthy to be his wife,’ she 
I knew that little pronoun had no 
reference to the stately Mr. C., upon whose 
arm Maud Dinsmore was leaning at that mo- 
ment. We could see the gleam of her white 
raiment across the shadows on the beach; and 


and song came to us, mingled with the beat of 
surf low down upon the rocky coast. 

“She will never be Major Holyoake’s wife, 
my darling. He has released her from an ob- 


I said the words very quietly—as if I knew 
she would not be affected by them—but eyeing 
her closely, I saw her pale from lips to fore- 
head, and clutch nervously the vine beside her. 

She has not Maud’s self-control—this favor- 
rite of mine. 

She leaned there a moment with parted lips 
and dilated eyes, then came toward me hastily, 
fell upon her knees, and burying her face in 
my lap, sobbed like a lonesome child. 

I stroked her soft hair silently, till she lifted 
her face, flashed and eager. 

“Do you know this?” she said, as if my 
answer would give her life or death, O Ada, 
do not deceive me! I could not bear—” her 
voice breaking here 


Like a wave on the Joneliest reach of land, 


her blue eyes holding in their depths a passion 
I could not have dreamed would trouble eyes 
of azure, ever. 

“Yes, dear, I know this,” I answered; glad 
from my soul I could give this little joy to one 
whose innocent love for the betrothed of an- 
other had been kept down, battled nobly 
against, but never vanquished, “ Major Hol- 
yoake gave me her note to read. She has never 
loved him; and for three years she has loved— 
Leopold Tracey !” 

“ She told him this—she who was blessed 
among women because of the love of his kingly 
soul? Ada, the girl is mad. How dare she 
make him suffer.” 

Her voice was very low, but her eyes flashed 
angrily. 
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is yery selfish, Kate,” I said. 








She “She 
sake of her own gratification. We must help 
him to be reconciled, my darling.” 

“OQ Ada, Ada, you do not know! I could 
not see him now; for, for—I love him, Ada. 
You will hate me, I hate myself; but while 
she was his betrothed, and while his vows to 
her were between his aoul and mine, I felt so 
safe, you know.” 

“Yes, dear, I know,” 
through my tears. “I have known ever since 
that evening of our sail, when you thought 
that shipwreck was so near,” 

She clung to me shivering. 

“TI could not help it, I loved him years 
ago. I shall love him forever and forever!”’ 

We sat there in the gathering shadows, lis- 
tening to the surf breaking on the beach, and 
wondering how it was all to end, this tragedy 
of hearts—and souls! 

Did God hear the questioning of our lives? 
Was His hand outstretched for the bearing 
away of clouds that compassed us as cruel 
rocks thesea? What waited for us in the days 
whose dawn was nearing? 


ing a moment, then suppressed, at last beaten 
back to silence! 

And so we sat together—wondering how it 
was all to end, 


A low voice startled us: i 
“ Break, break, break, 
On thy cold, gray rocks, O Sea! 
But the beautiful grace of a day that is dead 


Will never come back to me.” 


voice. No one, save Major Holyoake, could 
say those sad words thus. 

“ But a day with a tenderer grace may dawn 
for you, for us all, I think,” I said quietly, 

Then there was silence between us, silence 
unbroken save by the sound of wind and wave, 
and a murmur of rege from the shadows on 
the beach. 

August 23d.—We were up early this morn- 
ing, and off for a sail towards the sunrise. 

) Amie! did I miss you? 
go out over the waste of waves, like a swift- 
winged bird, till it found its resting-place be- 
side you? 
a light wind stirs sometimes the strings of your 
idle lyre? Did you reach your hands out 
vaguely to touch my hair—vaguely and vainly ? 

Ah me, the days go by so slowly! 


“T count the hours one by one, 
Each lengthening moment my pulses tell!” 


And the days go by so slowly! 


would dare anything—everything, I think, for 


smiling upon her ? 


Far off, the ery of the waves seemed break- ) 


We could not mistake the deep pathetic 


Did my heart . 
> Kate! 


Did something stir your pulses as ( 
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) Weare sali Major Holyoake. 
Did I tell you he sailed for Europe a week 
) ago? 

He had sought us to say good-by, the night 
of which I wrote you, the night I cannot soon 
) forget. 

’ “You will wish me bon voyage?” he said to 
) Kate, breaking suddenly at last the seal of the 
( silence between us. 

She lifted, quickly, a white face from off my 
shoulder—lifted it into a gleam of gas-light 
( that made its pallor fearful to look upon. She 
’ tried to speak, but the words died on her lips 
in a feeble moan, and the fingers in my palm 
grew suddenly like ice. 
>“ Kate—Miss Clayton! are you ill?” 

{ Major Holyoake bent above her anxiously, 
>) forgetting his own sorrow—bent till his brown 
’ beard touched her forehead. The ghost of a 
smile stole to her colorless lips; then, woman- 
’ like, conquering her weakness, she arose and 
, stood before him, that he might not 
) read her soul. 
“** Bon voyage?’ and wherefore, Major Hol- 
) yoake? Because you are off to the elub-room ? 
Let me wish you only good-night,” she said. 

“Nay, Miss Clayton; it must be good-by. 
Before you are up to-morrow I shall be ‘off on 
; the billowy sea.’ I am suffering from ennui. 

A year in the old world will give me strength, 

I think.” 

He looked so desolate, standing there by the 
’ ivied column, his face toward the beach, where 
she lingered—she of whom he had made an 
idol, only to find it clay—so desolate that 
from my heart I pitied him, though I knew a 
) counterfeit coin had slipped from his grasp— 
knew and rejoiced that the pure gold yet re- 
mained for him—for him alone in time and 
in eternity. 

Why was he so blind? 

And so he went from us, and we see his face 


—_ 


masked, 


> no more.* 


Kate, poor child! sobbed on my bosom that 
night as if the light were all gone out from her 


life, sobbed and clung to mé the same as though 


I were not powerless to comfort. Poor little 


We take her with us everywhere—Harry 


and I, 
This morning, for the first time since Major 


) Holyoake’s departure, something like the old 
’ smile shone in her eyes, and a delicate flush 


brightened her pale cheek. 
Perhaps it was the clear glad morning and 


, the beauty everywhere on sea and shore and 
) sky; perhaps it was because of the little note 
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received from the Major yesterday, sent by a 
ship spoken two days from shore. 

Only a few lines; he was quite well; would 
soon be able to bury his sorrow from sight, 
and from memory, he hoped; and, at the last: 
“Take good care of little Kate. She seems 
far from strong; and, Ada, I think the angels 
walk with her. 
away before I return, which will be—when J 
have ceased to regret.’’ 

The Dinsmores and Leopold Tracey left two 
days ago for the home of the former among the 
Virginia hills. 

There is to be a marriage there in Novem- 
ber, and Maud will be Afrs. Tracey. Let us 
hope for her a perfect realization of her dream 
of joy! 


Do not let them carry her ‘ 


i i id 


rd 
( 
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) “bride with the vows unsaid,” her mission 


well accomplished. 
Yesterday her lover said to me, as we stood 


) together in the twilight beside a mound 


—— =. 


LOLOL 


( 
) 


whereon were violets and tiny wood-anemones : 

“© Ada, I loved her—loved her so!” 

“Yes; and she loved you all her little life. 
She loves you still,” I said, 

“Love me? O Ada! the stars shine thickly 
through my ‘cypress trees;’ and ‘among the 
islands of the blessed’ I shall know, with her, ‘a 
grander, completer, diviner life’ than any 
dreamed of here.” 

“That is your hope, Major Holyoake,” I an- 
swered, quoting his own words. “Is it your 


belief?” 


Over the waters, as I write, lies the shimmer > 


Down in the harbor the 
I 


of the far, full moon. 
white sails bend in the stiffening breeze. 


can hear the dropping of anchors—and now ° 


the sails are folded. The sailors leap to the 
shore—their voices die in the distance. Across 
the bridge of moonbeams between us, and 


under the arch of Heaven's sweet silence, I say _ 


to thee good-night ! 

June 6th.—Not quite one year since I wrote 
you first from “ this far-off shore ;” yet much 
has been compassed in that little space—so 


much that, remembering it all, it seems to me | 


an age. Then, Harry, Kate and I were in- 


separable; to-day, the sea sings softly in my ‘ 
ear, and the winds have no tone of sorrow; 
neither is there sorrow in my heart, although ‘ 
( sorrow; neither is there sorrow in my heart. 


I am alone. 

Kate—the darling! is beyond the reach of 
my hands—beyond the sound of my voice, it 
may be. How I wish I knew! One week ago 
her life put on its raiment of immortality, her 
brow its blossoms of beauty, whose blooming is 
eternal ; and, though I call, I cannot hear her 


answer; for she smiles and sings “ Where for- ( 


ever there is peace,” 

She was “only tired” to the last.” No suf- 
fering, no struggle, thank God ! 

When I knew how it must be, I wrote to 
Major Holyoake: 

“ Have you ceased to ‘regret?’ I hope so; 
for the angels will carry our Kate away before 
you return, if your coming be not very soon.” 

He came immediately, though too late to 


save the young life so entirely his own; but | 


all the sweet spring days, when, without, all 
things that have beauty and fragrance seemed 
resurrected from the tomb of winter, he sat be- 
side her, and learned Love's lesson over. 


“It is my belief. My faith is once again 
like my darling’s, white-winged. ‘ Because He 
lives we shall live also;’ and in His holy of 
holies He keeps for me—my Kate.” 

“ Her mission was to save your soul from 
shipwreck, it may be. The sand-bars df doubt 
and the rocks of unbelief are many in the 
river of earthly life; because of the light she 
held for you and ts holding —she and none other— 
you will gain at last the harbor named Eternal.” 

He smiled faintly, lifting his great brown 
eyes—wherein I read ‘‘a poem and a proph- 
ecy’’—to the clouds above which the moon was 
climbing, above and beyond which is 

“The waiting-future’s mystery !"’ 
smiled happily even, as if content at last. 
And so [ am alone. 
The sea sings softly and solemnly, but not in 


- 
> 





Aw Irish servant, who was ordered to ex- 


¢ tinguish a fire with the water in the kettle, 
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very innocently replied : 

“Sure, sir, the water is hot, and you cannot 
put out fire with hot water.” 

Another, which we heard a few days ago, is 
too good to be lost. The servant was desired 
by the master to bring up the radishes. 

“The radishes, surely, sir?” 

Some time elapsed, when she returned with 
two china plates, and said: 

“Sora a red-dishes can I find, sir; but won’t 
the white ones do as well?” 

—0$620-0——_ 
“Pur me in the same room,” says an old 


philosopher, “with a number of young girls, 
and I will tell you, when the postman knocks, 


) merely by watching the looks of some, and the 


She “fell on sleep” with her hand in his, a ( 


actions of others, how many of them are in 
love.” 











OUR FORGOTTEN BLESSINGS. 


BY JANE 0, DE FOREST, 


| N our eager desire to obtain the good things 
of life, the power, or fame, or wealth which 
seems 80 glorious, so suited to promote our 
happiness, we often appear utterly to forget 
that which we now possess, to look with dis- 
satisfied eyes upon our humble surroundings, 
murmur that we are not so 
others, and thus thoughtlessly, yea, wickedly 
i our many priceleas blessings. It is 


prosperous as 


gt 
said that, asa gentleman was walking the streets 
of a city, a wild-looking stranger approached 
him and said: “Did you ever thank God for 


reason ?” “No,” replied the astonished 


your 
man. “Then do it at onee, for 1 have lost 
mine,” replied the other, as he passed on. 


How reasonable and just; yet we go about re- 
joicing that our minds are not only naturally 
balanced, but that refinement and education 
have given them additional lustre; that noble 
thoughts, high resolves, and stirring enthusi- 
asms are there engendered which lead to 
eflicient action-~perhaps without one thought 
of the devout thanks we owe our Creator for 
this great, this unspeakable blessing. Another 
boon which is worth more than landa, or gold, 
or precious stores—that for which many a mil- 
lionaire would gladly give half of his posses- 
is good health, 

“A sound mind or a sound body” 
weighs in true value the wealth of an Astor or 
fame of a Webster, were they compared, and 
yet hundreds of its fortunate possessora never 
realize it, They may be obliged to toil even 
to weariness for their daily bread, and often 
with feelings of envy, and sometimes hearts 
full of bitterness toward Providence, look upon 
those whose every want is supplied as they sit 
with hands idly folded, and forget—oh, how 
strangely |— their valuable and vigorous health. 


B100n8 


far out- 


God is often thanked for spared lives; this 
we are not so prone to overlook in our dread 
of the King of Terrors; but health seems so 
amall a blessing till we are deprived of it, As 
we groan and toss upon beds of weary pain, 
and remember the healthful days for which we 
gave no thanks, tears of penitence moisten the 
cheek as we resolve, if it be once more re- 
atored, that health shall never again be counted 
among our forgotten blessings. 


Home and friends! how sweet the names, 
(286) 
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yet frequently so unappreciated, Instead of 
being made a joy and comfort, the elements of 
a little heaven here below, homes are often 
the merest boarding-places, and the friends 
who are bound to us by the most sacred ties of 
nature, mere objects for the reception of pent- 
up wrath and the rancor of soured dispositions. 
Yet when such is not the case, but homes are 
pleasant and friends kind and loving, we may 
fail to consider them among our most cher- 
ished blessings. Our means may be limited, 
and the humble abode which shelters us re 
ceive no admiring glance from the passer-by, 
yet if love dwell therein we should thank God 
that our lot is unlike that of the homeless wan- 
derer who sang with such pathetic sweetness 
of “No place like home.” If the soldiers of 
our late war learned nothing else, we think 
most of them, during those four bloody years, 
learned to appreciate the homes and friends to 
whom, alaa! so many were destined never to 
return, Said one who was really almost a model 
son and brother: “I often thought when in 
the rebel prison, half-fed upon wretched food, 
how I had sometimes found fault at home be- 
cause things were not quite to my liking; but,” 
he concluded most emphatically, “1 made up 
my mind then, that if | ever got back alive, I 
never would do such a thing again.” And, ah, 
what pity for the sick and wounded and dying! 
as they lay suffering with no loving hand of 
kindred to administer to their every want.” 

Dear reader, let us learn wisdom from these 
terrible experiences, and thank the All Father 
with warmest fervor for the great blessing of 
home and friends! To live in this age of 
Christian civilization, this century of wonder 
ful inventions, rapid advancement in all that 
tends to lighten the burdens of mankind and to 
promote a general diffusion of knowledge, isa 
blessing of unlimited value. When we read 
of the terrible barbarities of our ancestors, 
scarce hundreds of years ago, and see those 
practised even now among pagan nations, can 
we but exclaim, “Thank the Lord for birth in 
a Christian land, for the privilege of living 
and acting in those glorious days of progress 
and reform !” 

Especially should woman give her most 
earnest meed of gratitude when she recalls the 
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position her sex occupies to-day, as compared 
with that of the past, and among those who 
worship “many and strange gods,” 


The last boon of which we shall speak so . 


far exceeds all others, so surely belongs to all 


mankind, though they be lacking in many | 
things else, that words are but feeble for its « 


description, 


It is the gift, yes, the unspeak- 5 
able gift of God, eternal life through Christ, of 


Hlim “ Who hath delivered us from the power | 


of darkness, and hath translated us into the 
kingdom of his dear Sen.” And shall this be 
unaccepted, be counted as nanght, and fill up 
the measure of our forgotten blessings f 


A FAMOUS 8TREE 


io fovers of literature Fleet Street is of all 
streets in London perhaps the most en- 
deared, by reason of its memories. Here, or 
in its immediate neighborhood, lived Richard- 
son, Dryden, Shadwell, Locke, Goldamith and 
Johnson. The great lexicographer indeed 
clung to the vicinity as though he had the 


intention of immortalizing it. At No.4 Gough , 


Square he composed most of his dictionary, 
and there lost his beloved “Tetty ;” at No. 7 
in Johnson’s Court he lived twelve years ; «and 
at No, 8 in Bolt Court he died, Johnson's 
Court and Boewell’s Court were not so named, 
however, on his account, or on that of his 
biographer, but after much older godfathers. 
In Wine Office Court, close to Shoe Lane, took 


place that famous seene between him and | 


Goldsmith, which ended in the * Vicar of 
Wakefield” being sold for sixty pounds, and 
Goldy’s “rating his landlady in a high tone” 
for having arrested him for rent. Of the inns 


- 
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SIGNS IN THE HAND. 
It is said 
“A litle nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 
The old science (?) of palmistry, once so much 
in vogue, is now of little use save to amuse 


social companies of young people. An ex- 
change says : 
A little work on “Modern Palmistry” 


brings together a large amount of amusing 
gossip, but we cannot say how much you must 
believe of it, 

If the palm of the hand be long, and the 
fingers well proportioned, ete., not soft, but 
rather hard, it denotes the person to be inge- 
nious, changeable, and given to theft and vice. 

If the handa be hollow, solid, and well-knit 
in the joints, it predicts long life; but if ever 
thwarted, then it denotes short life 

Observe the finger of Mercury—that is the 
little finger; if the end of it exceeds the joint 
of the finger, such aman will rule in his house, 
and his wife will be pleasing and obedient to 
him; but if it be short, and does not reach the 


. joint, he will have a shrew, and she will be boss. 


in Fleet Street, Johnson was a great patron. ? 


The Mitre, the Rainbow, and Devil Tavern 
all did duty for him as a club, though he had 
his club beside, At the last-named place, 
(next to the Child's Banking-houese,) whieh 
had once been his namesake, Ben Johnson's 
favorite resort, he put into execttion his 
mad prank of sitting up all night with a party 
of friends to celebrate the birth of Mrs, Lenox’s 
first novel. “ About 5 Johnson's face shone, 


) 


Broad nails show the person to be bashful 
and fearful, but of a gentle nature. 

Narrow nails denote the person to be inclined 
to mischief and to do injury to his neigh- 
bora. 

Long naileshowa person to be good-natured, 
but distrustful, and loving reconciliation rather 
than differences. 

Oblique nails signify deceit and want of 
courage. 

Little round nails denote obstinacy, anger, 
and hatred. 

If they are crooked at the extremity, they 
show pride and fierceness. 

Round: nails show a choleric person, yet 


’ son reconciled; honesty, a lover of secret 


) 


acience, 
Fleshy nails denote the person to be mild in 


) . 
temper, idle and lazy. 


we are told, with meridian splendor,” though ° 


the rest of the company were dead beat; the 
fact being that the doctor was used to such di- 
versions, and did more for the literary reputa- 
tion of taverns than any man before or since.— 
Chambers's Journal. 

Sruent deeds are better than unprofitable 
words, 


, * nonsenee,” after all. 


Pale and biack nails show the person to be 
very deceitful to his neighbor, and subject to 
many diseases. 

Red and marked nails signify choleric and 
martial nature, and as many little marks as 
there are speak so many evil desires. 

Perhaps you will claim that this is not all 
It is safe to say, at 
least, that mental qualities do sometimes re- 


) port themselves outside in the formation of 


> the body. 


For. moral qualities, we should 
rather look at the face than the hands. 


a 
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HARD WORDS AND KIND WORDS. 


BY T. 


8. ARTHUR, 


—— BOWMAN was a self-willed, ill- 
~ natured man, who endeavored to make his 
way in the world by driving everything before 
him. Weak, timid people yielded to his im- 
perative manner, when in contact, and avoided 


him as much as possible; but every little 


while he ran against some one not inclined 
to be hectored or crowded, and then came 
trouble 


In his family, Jacob endeavored to rule 
with the strong hand, Feeling and impulse, 
not reason and judgment, guided his conduct 


here. No law of love held his children in 
obedience to his will; he governed by the law 
of forces 

Men like Jacob Bowman, who are always 
ready to strike hard, cannot, usually, bear the 


weight of a feather in return. He was partic- 


ularly sensitive touching the deportment of . 


toward himself, and quickly resented a 
rial word. This sensitiveness was in 
herited by his children, who, in consequence, 


others 
dict 


were hurt, from the beginning, by his harsh 
way of treating them, and led, from natural 
impulse, to resist his will. So, there were | 
trouble and misrule at home—disregard of ? 
authority and disrespect on one side, and the ¢ 


strong arm that sought to enforce submission 
on the other. Alas! in such a contest there is 
no hope, for the power of resistance grows 
stronger daily, and will is strengthened in like 
ratio with power. 
love for their father;and so obedience rested 
only in fear, and as fear ceased to hold them 
in submission, restraint grew weak. As for 
his wife, she, poor woman! had grown very 
cold toward her husband. For years, using a 
common and very significant form of expres- 
sion, she had hardly dared to say that her soul 
was her own, But, at the time of which we 
write, nearly fifteen years from her marriage 
day, she was beginning to react with some 
firmness upon her husband’s dictatorial ways, 
and to treat him with an indifference particu- 


Jacob's children had no | 


) 


) 


larly annoying to one of his temperament. | 


He could not storm her into submission as in 
earlier times. The sharp word, or harsh com- 
mand, fell impotent from his lips, not moving 
her from the way in which she cared to walk. 

Mr. Bowman was beginning, about this 
(288) 
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to his children. They did not grow more obe- 
dient as years added strength to bodies and 
minds. His word was not obeyed as law, 
though spoken in thunder daily. They did 
not shrink from his person, nor tremble at his 


threat. They were immovable, though he 
stormed. He raged, and they heeded him 
not. He punished, and they were not re- 
strained. 


One day, on returning home, Mr. Bowman 
was met by his wife in the hall. She was 
pale, and in tears. Laying her hand upon his 
arm, she drew him into the parlor. 

“What ails you?” he asked, in his usual 
rough way, yet betraying the anxiety that 
came over his mind. 

“Sit down, and I will tell you.” 

Mr. Bowman sat down. There'was a peou- 
liarity in ‘his wife’s voice that, unconsciously, 
subdued him. 

“ La’a atm is broken.” 

What?” 

“ Her arm is broken badly ; but Dr. Edwards 
has been here.” 

* Lu’s arm broken |! How did that happen?’ 

“ Jacob threw her down stairs.” 

Mr. Bowman started to his feet, his face in- 
atantly flushed with anger, and advancing one 
foot said, in a threatening tone: “ Where 
is he?” 

Mrs. Bowman arose, and laying her hand 
on him, bore him gently back. But he was in 
no yielding mood. 

“ Why did he throw her down stairs?” He 
turned toward his wife, sternly confronting 
her. 


“Sit down again. It is no time for angry 


punishment. I think there has been enough 
of that. You must try some other way, 
Jacob.” 


Mr. Bowman could hardly credit his senses. 
Was this his wife speaking? How dared she 
address him thus! In very surprise he sat 
down; and, in so doing, felt a loss of power as 
between himself and the woman he had so 
long treated as an instrument of his will. 

“Tu and Jacob had a dispute this morning 
about some dried grasses that have been in 
Jacob’s room. Lu took them away, and Jaoob 
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ordered her, in his ill-natured style, to put 
them baek again, which she refused to do. 
They had a little scuffle before you went out 


Mr. Bowman started and frowned, but his wife 
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) 
‘ of wrong; and he could not gainsay her words. 


Nay, self-accusation was giving them addi- 


| tional force. 
this morning, and you, instead of patiently”’— > 


kept on—“ ascertaining which was right and ) 


which wrong, caught hold of Jacob, and, after 
shaking him violently, threatened to flog him 
if he said another word about the grasses, 
Now, Lu had taken what did not belong to 


“This is a sad business,” he remarked, in a 
troubled voice, as he began moving up and 
down the room. “ Poor*child! did she suffer 
much?’ 

* Yea, until the doetor came. 
was set the pain subsided, 


After the arm 
She is asleep 


, now.” 


her; and if you had adjudged the case rightly, > 


you would have compelled her to give up the 
grasses to Jacob.” 

Mr. Bowman frowned still more heavily. 
His wife did not, however, heed his threaten- 
ing face. She had, all at once, risen to a place 
of thought and action above him, and freer 
pulses Were throbbing along her veins, 

“ But,” she went on, “ having wronged Jacob 
in your decision, and encouraged Lu to persist 
in her invasion of his righta, continued strife 
between them was inevitable. My word was 
powerless, I could not exert the influence re- 
quired to produce harmony, because your de- 


“ Where is Jacob?” 

“In his room.” 

“Did you punish him ?” 

“Why should I punish him?” asked Mrs. 


) Bowman, 


“Why!” Mr. Bowman knit his brows. His 
wife seemed trifling. 
“ Punishment,” said Mrs. Bowman—astill re- 


taining her calmness, and speaking as from a 
) conscious right to speak—all of which was new 


cision in the case excited the worst feelings on , 


both sides, All the morning they wrangled 
and contended; notwithstanding, in the hope 


of turning their thoughts away from the cause ( 


of trouble I took the grasses from Lu and 


locked them up in one of my drawers. When , 
anger is in the heart, there is no lack of causes ( 


for dispute, 
coming down stairs, found Lau sitting with her 
feet across one of the steps. He ordered her, 
in an angry tone, to get out of his way; but 
angry words never bring ready obedience.” 


About two hours ago, Jacob, in | 


5 


to her husband, and not a little puzzling—“ is 
for reformation. You have punished Jacob a 
great many times, and often severely, for the 
very wrong done this morning.” 

“Did he ever break Lu’s arm before?” de- 
manded Mr. Bowman, with rising irritation. 

“ That was a consequence of his fault. The 
wrong lay in his anger toward his sister, and 
his purpose to annoy her. Now, I am very 
sure that punishments will not go to the seat 
of this disease. You cannot alter the mental 
disposition by inflicting pain on the body. 
Fear may restrain the outward act for a time, 
but the will to do wrong is unimpaired, Your 


> dealing with Jacob, if you deal with him at all, 


She spoke something slower, and paused a mo- > 
ment, in order that the sentiment might have ¢ 


force in the mind of her husband, “Lu did 
not stir. Jacob stormed ; but made no impres- 
sion on the ill-natured girl. Then he threat- 


ened to pitch her down stairs; and she laughed . 


at him with tantalizing scorn. I heard what 
was passing, but, before there was time for 
interference, Jacob had thrown himself madly 
against his sister, tearing her hold from the 
railing to which she clung, and bearing her 
headlong down stairs. They fell together, 
Jacob receiving a cut on his forehead, and Lu 
breaking her arm.” 

Mrs. Bowman paused and looked calmly at 
her husband, She had drawn up her person 
as she spoke, with the dignity of conscious 
power, and now waited for the response. Mr, 
Bowman had a new consciousness—the con- 
sciousness of inferiority to his wife. She had, 
in soberly spoken, direct language, accused him 
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must go deeper than this, or you had better 
leave him to his own consciousness—leave him 
to the pity and self-reproach that are now in 
his mind, and not to the anger and self-justifi- 
cation that must take their place if you inflict 
punishment,” 

Ah, if Mrs. Bowman had been courageous 
enough to speak after this manner to her hus- 
band years before, how different might have 
been his rule in the household! He was not 
blind to reason ; only blind when permiited, as 
he had been at home, to let selfish impulse 
govern, instead of a wise and loving regard to 
his wife and children. The unreflective tyrant 
had put aside the man, and ruled in his stead ; 
and the sensitive, yielding, almost timid wife, 
had permitted this rule, until indifference of 
his regard, uniting with an aroused sense of 
duty, brought forth timely words that could 
not be gainsaid. In herca!m speech, and well- 
considered language, Mrs. Bowman cempletely 
subdued her husband. There was no setting 
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her appeal, 
armed him. 
What am I to do?” he asked, ina weak, 
bewildered way, his thought beating abont in 
the obscurity of a newly opening state of mind. 
“My husband,” said Mrs. Bowman, whose 
heart, as she saw the strong, self-willed man 
giving way before her, softened with a new- 


aside 


born 
ph, as many an oppressed wife’s heart would 
thrilled—she spoke with unwonted ten- 
eas— My husband, love is all powerful ; 
loving words are often magical in force, 
where angry speech would die weakly in the 


utterance, 

Oh, for my sake, and for the sake of our 
lren, will you not, in the time to come, 
eak more kindly, more gently? Give us 
sing tones and pleasant words, always, 


always my husband.” 


this 


cl 


eT) 


The voice, which lost its firmness ere half ; 


this sentence was spoken, broke down utterly, 
closing in a sob, as Mrs. Bowman laid her face 
rainst her husband’s bosom. Qh, as his arms 
closed around her, tightly, tightly, drawing her 

» his heart, what joy was hers! 
if there had been a sudden birth into a new 


7 
, 


Beyond this, she did not speak. Then and 
there, admonition died on her tongue. 
had borne her husband upwards, through a 


sudden strong impulse, to a higher plane of ( 


thought and. perception, and then withdrew 
her uplifting arms, that he might dwell, there 
in his own consciousness. 

“ Will you not speak more kindly and more 
Could Mr. Bowman ever forget this 
No—no! What a revelation of his 


gently ?” 
appeal ? 


home-life did it bring! Howit turned for him, ( 


leaf after leaf, in the book of memory, bring- 
ing shame and self-reproaches! “ More kindly 
and more gently.” What stinging accusation 
was in the words! 

Mr. Bowman was humbled and subdued; 
and this state was favorable to right percep- 
tions. Henot only saw clearly, but resolved 
soberly and in earnest. How must the gentle 
heart of his wife have suffered through long 
years, thus to react against him now—thus to 
cry out for him to stay the iron heel with which 
he had wellnigh crushed out all love from his 
He was oppressed, humiliated, pained 


home! 


at the revelation of himself that was suddenly 
presented, 

When, half an hour afterwards, Mr. Bow- 
man went to Jacob’s room, where the boy had 
retired on hearing bim enter the house, and 





Its self-evident force dis- ‘ 


affection, instead of thrilling with tri- 2 


You have not always thought of 


It seemed as | 


She ‘ 
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where he had been waiting a summons, and 
steeling his mind for the endurance of punish- 
ment, he found the boy cold, calm, and hard 
of aspect. There was some fear in his coun- 
tenance ; but no sign of sorrow for the evil he 
had done. 

“ Jacob,” said Mr. Bowman, speaking in a 
low, serious voice, but without a sign of anger, 
as he sat down by the boy, “ how did it happen 
that you threw your sister down stairs?” 
of address was so different 
from what Jacob had anticipated, that his 
aspect changed His pale, cold 
face flushed; his eyes grew moist; his lips 
guivered. 

“Iwas angry, father.” He could say n 
more. The floodgates of feeling were too sud- 
He covered his face with his 


> 
rf 


This manner 


instantly. 


denly opened. 
hands and wept, 

“T thought it was so,” replied Mr. Bowman 
without manifesting displeasure. “I knew 
that my son could not, if in his righ mind, 
do any harm to his sister. See what a dread- 
ful thing anger is! You could have stepped 
over her feet?” 

“ Yes, father, I could have done it,” Jacot 
looked up, with his eyes still running over 
with tears. »‘‘ But she put herself in my way 
on purpose, and I felt so angry that I would 
I don’t care when 


; 
%y 


havedone almost anything. 
I’m mad.” 

“That's a 
cate when you are angry!” 
spoke very gravely. 

“T can’t help it, father,” said the boy, ina 
pleading voice. “ I’m always sorry after I’ve 
been angry. But when anybody speaks in 2 
rough way, or does wrong things to me, I fire 
right up, and don’t care what I say or do. I 
wish it wasn’t so; indeed I do, father. I’m 
sorry almost every day. I want to do right 
and please you; but it seems asif I can’t. 0 
dear! © dear!’ And the unhappy child 
covered his face again, and wept bitterly. 

Was not Mr. Bowman rebuked by this? Ah, 
yes! He saw deeper into that boy’s conscious 
life than he had ever seen before, and under 
stood how painful, yet how fruitless, had been 
his strife with inherited passions and impulses, 


dreadful thing, Jacob! Don’t 
Mr. Bowman 
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Instead of helping, he had hindered ; wouhd- 
ing instead of healing whenever his hand was 
outstretched, 

“We must let the past: go, Jacob,” said 
Mr. Bowman, speaking with encouragement, 
“There has been too much wrangling and 
jarring; too much loud and harsh talking t 
one another. It does no good; it makes nq 
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SEA-SICKNESS CURABLE—FAMILY 


Vee ad 


one happier. Kindness is better. Don’t you 


think so?” 

“Yes, father. 
house.” 

“Nobody ?” There was a shade of surprise 
in Mr. Bowman’s voice, 

“ Mother is kind, but—” The boy hesitated. 

“ But what, Jacob?” 

“She can’t do much.” 

Mr. Bowman did not reply for some time. 
That last sentence suggested many thoughts. 

“Tf each one is kind, then all will be kind,” 
said the father. “Won’t you try to do your 
part ?” 

“Yes, I'll try; but I know I shan’t always 
succeed,” 

“Shall I tell you how you may succeed ?” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“If provoked to utter a harsh word, at any 
time, hold it back resolutely until you feel 
calm enough to speak a kind word.” 

Jacob sat evidently revolving the proposi- 
tion in his mind, in order to see its entire 
force. 

“Tf all would do that,” he said, his thought 
going from member to member of the inhar- 
monious family. His tone was slightly de- 
spondent, 

“Tf you will do it, I will,” said Mr. Bow- 
man, with a frankness that surprised even 
himself. Jacob’s countenance lighted instantly. 
“ Are you ready for the trial of this new way in 
the family ?” 

“Yes, father; but you mustn’t be dis- 
couraged with me if I fail sometimes. It is 
not an easy way for a boy like me,” answered 


Jacob, with a hopeful smile glistening through | 


tears, 


understand it. 
was to his past errors and future responsibili- 
ties, he was .in little dangerof stepping down 
from the higher place to which he had as- 
cended. 


terview with his wife. 
not acted in his family as though each indi- 
vidual possessed a separate life and conscious- 
ness that must be developed in some sort of 


But nobody is kind in this > 
* tion. 


MATTERS. 


LAP 
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PS 


For a man of Mr. Bowman’s inherited and 
acquired disposition, the government of kind- 
ness was a diflicultorder of home administra- 
Old states were constantly recurring, 


) and hard words instead of gentle remonstrances 


All rested with the father, and well did he 
Fully awakened as he now ? 


His interview with Jacob surprised | 
and instructed him almost as much as his in- ,; 
He saw that he had ( 


freedom, and grow to strength and beauty in , 


the sunshine. Command and obedience in- 


volved the whole rule of family government; , 


and under this rule he had wellnigh destroyed ( 
But } 
under the new rule, inaugurated in pain and ‘ 
self-humiliation, there was a joyful promise ) 


the bonds of filial and fraternal love. 


that did not die. 


’ forever rising to his tongue. 
, through that single lesson, so forcibly given, 


) hours, 


But instructed 


he could not forget his duty; and so, through 
resolute self-compulsion, held on in the better 
way—blessing instead of cursing the human 
souls which God had placed in his keeping. 


— 
SEA-SICKNESS CURABLE. 


DISTINGUISHED physician writes: “ I 
am much surprised at the opinion which 
is so prevalent of the utter incurability of sea- 
sickness, I believe the opinion to exist among 


| the non-medical part of the community from 


sheer ignorance, and amongst sea-going sur- 
geons from a supineness in applying remedies 


, a fault to which they are rather too subject. 


In the greater number of instances I allow the 


, stomach to discharge its contents once or twice, 
) and then if there is no organic disease, I give 


five drops of chloroform in a little water, and, 
if necessary, repeat the dose in four or six 
The almost instant effect of this treat- 
ment, if conjoined with a few simple precau- 
tions, is to cause an immediate sensation, as it 
were, of warmth in the stomach, accompanied 
by almost total relief of the nausea and sick- 
ness, likewise curing the distressing headache, 
and usually causing a quiet sleep, from which 
the passenger awakes quite well.” 
—0 00 — 


FAMILY MATTERS. 


FOND father, blessed with eleven chil- 

dren, and withal a very domestic man, 
tells this story: One afternoon, business being 
very dull, he took the early train out to his 
happy home, and went up stairs to put the 
children to bed. Being missed from the smok- 
ing-room, his wife went up stairs to see what 
was going on. Upon opening the door, she 
exclaimed: “Why, dear, what, for mercy’s 
sake, are you doing ?” 

“Why,” said he, “wifey, 1am putting the 
children to bed.” 

“Yes,” says wifey, “but this is not one of 
ours.” 

Sure enough, he had got one of the neigh- 
bors’ children all undressed, and he had to re- 
dress it and send it home. After that he left 
family matters to his wife. 
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THE LIVING VINE, 


es of the singers had fallen lower and 


rill 
lower 


n the last worde of the anthem, until 


they i away into silence. In the hush that fol 
lowe muele, the minister arose, and, in clear 
tou penetrated to every part of the large 
asset innounced his text: 

“Tam the vine; ye are the branches,” 

He w stranger to nearly every one present; 
al beyond the middle period of life, in 
whose finely-cut face you saw the cbisel-marka of 
an {1 e sculptor, who had wrought from within 


oatward, through many years, steadily changing 
its natural expression until it bad come to bear a 


diviner Image. You saw in it patience, submission, 
trust, faith, hope, love. He had passed through 
flery ti that you saw; had been winnowed in 


tribulations; through denials of self, and depend. 


n God for help, had overcome the man of 


ence 
ein 

All thie you saw when he arose, opened the 
ible nd let his calm, strong eye look, it seemed, 
int . r eyes; and when hia voice, strangely 
mu snd clear, floated down to you in the re 
markable words of his text, you felt that no com 
mon utterances would fall from his lips, And 
they were not common, but Inatinct with a spiritual 
life and power that held his audience in almost 


breathless attention, and sent many of them home 


in a state of inward disquietude such as they had 
not known for years, 

It not my purpose to follow minutely his 
OxoL ut rather to show its effect upon at least 
oa hearers, an active member of the church, 
and good standing-—-a man who had, up to 
th e, to use his own words, felt that his “ call 
ing i election were sure,” 

Che acher made no display of fine worde or 
carefully wrought sentences; and yet there was the 
truest oratory in his sermon I had ever heard ; for, 
with a | of magnetic power, he held the bearer's 
thought like a mirror to his own, reflecting every 
shade f meaning, 

I give one of his most impressive passages, but 
cannot give the force, and bearing, and tones, as 


he rested one arm on the pulpit and leaned over 
toward the people, 

‘What, my brother, my sister,” 
your ground of hope? Let 
concerns you deeply. There is a true ground of 


he said, “is 


us see to this, for it 


hope and there is a falee ground of hope. Alas 
for you, or for me, if it be false! I asked a good 
brother how he was saved, and he anawered: ‘ By 


the blood of Christ.’ 
loes the blood of Christ save you?’ 
(292) 


‘True,’ I said; ‘but how 
‘Tle shed 


« 


SHRMONS. 


His blood on the crors 
it is the blood of Ch: 


Ile died that I might live; 


t that cleanses ua from al! 


sin; I have believed in Him and am joined to 
Him,’ waa his reply hat brother was sure of 
Heaven, He wae tranquil and confident. And 


yet, marking bis daily life, | saw that the spirit of 
Christ was notin him. He lived only for himself, 
There ia something wrong here. The brother was 
right in saying that we are saved by the blood of 
Christ, but in some fatal error as to the applica 
tion of that blood to the pr 

What a deeply 
preacher’s voice, so low and earnest, as he added 
“Brethren, | look into 


turned faces and my heart goes out to you ten 


rifieation of his life,” 
in the 


penetr iting 


power wus 


these words your up 


derly, yearningly All of these human souls 
moving onward toward eternity without rest or 
pause, and each one going to ita place-to the 


habitation it is daily, hourly, momentarily build 


ing for itself out of ite ruling thoughts and pur. 


poses ! It is not your words nor your deeds that 
determine the character of your habitations in 
eternity, but the heart-love that gives quality to 


and deeds. If love of self and the 


*, then you are building, no 


those words 
rule 
how 


dark and miserable dwelling 


world your ive 


matter externally religious you may be, a 


place-—a& prison house 


in which to dwell ‘How ehall I know 
this?’ Methinks | hear 
os lL read it in many earnest 


Not a self 


revert 
the question rising to my 


ears from many vi 


eyes. By self-examination, | answer, 
examination that 


and acta, or even t 


reaches no farther than words 
states of feeling toward the 
linances 


church and its o: It must go far deeper 


than this, penetrating to your very ends and pur 
poses in everything of life, and Anding out whether 
in your family, in your social, and in your business 
relations, you are thinking and willing a perpetual 
self-service, or regarding from a religious principle 
your neighbors’ good as your own, 
«y 


of salvation, I 


cannot declare unto you any false doctrine 


dare not, in emooth and flowery 


speech, cover up the eternal truth, and lull you 


into a fatal security If your lives be given to 


self-service alone, no outward worship can save 


you. You feed the poor and clothe the naked, and 


come to the sanctuary and the altar in vain.” 
lowly from hia leaning posi 


The stillness 


He raised himeel! 
tion and stood erect in the pulpit, 
hut eyes, you would have 


was 80 great that, with 


thought the house empty. Then came a breath 
leas pause and a waiting for the coming sentences. 
He looked down at the open Bible and read: 

“Tf a man abide not in me, he ie cast forth asa 
branch, and is withered 
ll passed through me, 
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eamte to my thought a new and deeper meaning in 
the text than I had ever perceived, 

“ Obrist is the living vine,” the preacher said, 
leaning forward again, and resting his arm on the 
pulpit as before, “ He called the wine of the Pass- 
over, Which He drank with His disciples, His 
blood, and said unto them, ‘Drink ye all of it.’ 
And in another place, ‘Except ye eat the flesh of 
the Son of Man, and drink His blood, ye have ne 
life in you.’ I fear the brother, of whom I spoke 
just now, did not understand how it is that the 
blood of Christ cleanses from sin, I think he had 
some vague idea of external washing, instead of in- 
ward purification, The blood symbalised by wine 
must be drank, and go into the spiritual circula- 
tion, and, with the body of the Lord that is eaten, 
aroate & new man under the process of spiritual 
adéimilation. 

“ The remarkable vine symbol of our text is in 
perfect harmony with this symbol of our Lord's 
body and blood that must be takon as spiritual 
food and drink, We must be engrafted into the 
living viee, ‘TI am the vine, ye are the branches.’ 
Now, in what relation does a branch stand toa 
vine? In that of a recipient of life. If the 
Lord be the branches, 
then the Lord’s life must flow into our souls, 
aé the life of the vine flows into its branches, 
If we eat and drink, spiritually, the Lord's body 
and blood, then we grow into His likeness and 
image through the reception of divine food 


as a vine, and we 


become new creaturea--He in us and we in Him, 
And it le the same if we are engrafted onto the Liv 
ing Vine, In these two beautiful symbols, so full 
of divine meanings, like things are signified. 

“T will not dwell upon this, I am sure its force 
and significance are clear to every one now under 
the sound of my voice, Its practical bearing on 
each of us is the solemn consideration of the hour, 

“Are you, my brother, my sister, a branch of the 
Living Vine, organically united and receiving 
life from the Vine? -or, only adjeined, holding 
on by external filament and bandings, and draw. 
ing your life aa of old from the world? If the 
Lord’s life be in you, through a perfect union, it 
will be a pure, a loving, a sweet life of charity. 
You will be more concerned about others than 
yourself; and the spiritual interest of all man 
kind will lie near your heart, as they are ever near 
to the Lord in whom you live and move and have 
your being; and the fruit you bear will be good 
deeda; not constrained, not to be seen of men, not 
from duty even, but from love. 

“ There are three kinds of union with this Vine 
eaternal only, partial, and perfect. I have already 
referred to the frat and last, Let me dwell for a 
few moments on the other, for I think we, as pro- 
feasing Christians, are most concerned here. The 
partial union is that in which a fow fibres of the 
soul have made a connection with the Vine, while 
it still draws its chief nutrition from the old unre 
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generate source, By means of these fibres, the 
life of the Vine flowa in but feebly and inade- 
quately, causing the branch to blossom, it may be, 
And now it is that the 
old life and the new life meet in momentous con- 
flict; the new trying to subdue the old, and make 
the wild branch now grafted upon the Living Vine 


and give promise of fruit. 


bear heavenly fruit. Alasfor you! alas for me! 
if the old life prevail, and the branch remain 
If it bear not fruit, it will be ‘taken 


away,’ ‘cast forth,’ ‘ burned !’ 


barren. 
No faith in a 
risen Saviour; no trust in the redeeming blood ; 
no reliance on a heart-change dating from a well- 
remembered hour, will avail ua anything, if, for 
lack of fruit, we are severed from the Vine! If 
the Lord’s life be not in ua, we are none of his; 
and his life is not a selfish life, but a life of love, 
perpetually going out of himself and seeking to 
bless all living things.” 

I car give but feebly the foree of that sermon. 
All the power of the preacher’s voice and manner 
is lost in my weak transfer of a part of the dis- 
course, The people went out, at its close, with 
thoughtful faces, silent, or speaking to each other 
He had struck a key that 
rang out to many a nofe of warning 


in subdued voices, 
start- 
ling them from a pleasant dream of false #e- 
curity. 

l called in the evening to see a friend, the mem- 
ber of the chureh to whom I referred in the be- 


) ginning, and found bim much disturbed in mind, 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


He was alone in his parlor, walking the floor, 
when | entered, 

“IT saw you at charch this morning,” he said, 
almost abruptly, after a fow worda of greeting. 

“ Yes, I waa there.” 

“ What did you think of the sermon?” 

“The preacher gave us true doctrine,” I an- 
swered, 

The light went out of his face, 


“Then,” he said, in a solemn, half-frightened 
way, “I have been building my house on sand! 
The hope that was in we has died, The Saviour 
in whom | trusted has hid himself from me, and I 
am of all men most miserable. 


heir of God, and joint helr with Jesus Christ; but 


I called myself an 


this doctrine of an organic union with the Living 
Vine, and a new life therefrom, shows me that I 
am etill an alien, and not a son. Looking down 
into my heart, as I have looked to-day, and in all 
honesty to myself reading its feelings and pur- 
poses, scanning its ruling ends of life, I find that 
I love myself more than I love my neighbor. I 
find that I am not a new man in Christ Jesus our 
Lord, but, under all my professions and outward 
observances of religious duties, unchanged in my 
love for the things of this world, and as eager in 
their pursuit from selfish endsas I ever was. Ah, 
my friend! this is a sad discovery for one to 
make, after resting for twenty yoars, as I have 
done, in the vain belief that I had washed my 
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robes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lam! 
“You write bitter things against yourself,” I 
aney 
 N . The Lord has given me a revelation 
of u has opened a window through which I 
can nto my heart and see its unchanged con- 
diti And at the same time he has made the 
fact that I am not drawing my life from Him as 
the L og Vine clear as the sun at noonday. Can 
I « forget these words of the preacher, that 
smote upon my heart like a sentence of condemna- 
tion m Heaven: ‘If the Lord's life be in you 
through a perfect union, it will be a pure, a loving, 
a sweet life of charity. You will be more con- 
oer ut others than yourself; and the spirit- 
ual interests of all mankind will be near your 
heart, as they are ever near to the Lord, in whom 
ye e and move and have your being; and the 
fra ou bear will be good deeds, not constrained 
nor seen of men, nor from duty even, but 
frot ve. Not so am I conjoined to the Lord, 
but y adjoined, as a branch newly grafted, and 
not n union with the vine and drawing its life 
there 
ee | the vine,’ be went on. ‘Ye are the 
bra He that abideth in me and [ in him 
tl bringeth forth much fruit; for without 
Iné : » nothing. If a man abide not in me 
he forth as a branch and is withered.’ 
Hundreds of times have I read these sentences, 
bu er saw their meaning until now. If I am 
tre ufted onto the living Vine a new and 
he fe will pervade my whole being. I will 
be 1 as to my inmost desire, and the fruit I 
the fruit of justice, for the Lord is 
1 mercy, for he is merciful.” 
ised and walked the room again, his man 
n¢ greatly disturbed. 
u not a just and a merciful man?” I 
ash 
he answered, almost passionately, turn- 
ing me a face so full of pain and self-accusa 
ti t I was moved at his state of mind. 
‘he repeated, “I have been all over it 
heard thatsermon. Just! Why, sir, only 
yes lay I sold a customer an article at a fair 
liv rofit, as the phrase is, and cheated him in 
the tr vetion.” 
oked stern and angry. “ Yes, sir,” he 
cheated him! I had blundered in buying 
is, and I let him, in his ignorance, repeat 
ler, and suffer the loss I should have 
Was that just? Was it from the Lord's 
lif me, or from the old, selfish, unregenerate 
lif Ididthis? Merciful! A poor struggling 
tt man, whom I had known when we were 
boys, pleaded with me last week to consider his 
oa 1 abate in his favor a business custom of 
se. sunt LT answered, ‘No, John, I’m 


for you, but there are no friendships in busi- 
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ness,’ And he went away looking so sad and dis- 
appointed that his face haunted me in sleep all the 
next night. Would the Lord have so turned away 
from one of his poor, weak, pleading creatures? I 
think not. 

“ Ah, my friend,” he went on, his voice falling 
toa mournful strain, “if thi If only 
in these two instances I had failed in being just 
and mercifal, my case would not show so bad an 
aspect. But in the whole of my business and 
social life I see self and the world dominant, and 
or pat down to a lower 


s were all, 


the Lord and the neigh! 
place. Iseek justice and mercy for myself, but 
am little concerned how with another. 
This daily life in the world, this conflict of inter- 
d selling, and getting gain— 
look for the test of disei- 
Chsist’s, then the spirit of 

will be just in all our 
just, merciful as He 


it fares 


ests, this buying ar 
here it is that we must 
pleship! If we are 
Christ will be in us, and we 
dealings with men, as He is 
is merciful, pure as He is pure. Religion will not 
be a thing kept for Sunday, nor worship the mere 
singing of hymns and saying of prayers. The 
will be a life squared 


worship the sacrifice 


very essence of our re 
by the Golden 
of selfish desires 
Then, after a long pause, 
with a solerinity I shall 


tule, and 


on the altar of daily use.’ 
und with a deep in- 


epiration, my friend 
not soon forget: 


“God helping me, I will scek for a true and 
more perfectbunion with the Living Vine. In this 
mere adjunction I am in perpetual danger of being 


would have an organic 


may flow in perpetually, 


cast off as unfruitful. | 
union, that the Lord's 
changing the old, mean, selfish life into a pure and 
generous and loving life 
fter this. The painful convie- 


He grew calmer a 
himself, through 


stern judgments of 
osed in a deep and earnest 
union with the Lord 


tions and 
which he had passed, ec! 


; r 


resolution to seek for a truer 
as the Living Vine. 


I have met him The words of 


then. 


iter ‘ 


the preacher fell upon good ground, and though he 


knows it not, they have brought forth a precious 
harvest, T. 8. A. 
> >t < —-- 
Tue Brraur Sine.—Look on the bright side. 


The times may be hard, but 
) easior to wear a gloomy and 
sunshine, and not the 

The sky is blue ten 

You have troubles, 

Trou- 


It is the right side 
it will make them n 
sad countenance It is the 
cloud, that makes the flower. 
times where it is black once. 
so have others. None are free from them. 


nd tone to life—fortitude and 


bles give sinew a 
courage to man. That would be a dull sea, and 
the sailor would never get skill, where there was 
irface of the ocean. What 
le dark? the lane will 
n broad day. There is 


eam than a whole hemis- 


nothing to disturb the 
though things look a litt 
turn, and night wil! end 
more virtue in on¢ 


phere of clouds and 
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THAT PHELAN BOY. 
RY MRS. C. E. K. DAVIS. 

YADDY was anaughty boy that day. Noteven 
| grandma could make an excuse for him, 
though she dropped a great many stitches in the 
bright little stocking she was knitting, and was 
seen to wipe her spectacles over and over again, 
and all because she felt so badly about her naughty 
little grandson. 

Well, perhaps I had better tell you the whole 
story. 

Mrs. [¥es—that was Taddy’s mother’s name—sat 
sewing in the parlor, and it was such a fine day 
that the window was thrown open to let in the 
sweet breath of the apple blossoms in the orchard, 
and the English violets that grew by the front 
door. Grandma sat knitting in her easy chair, 
and Rose was painting a bunch of trailing arbutus, 
that looked so like the real flowers it seemed ‘as 






























though you could pick them up from their bed of 
soft green moss. It was so quiet in the room that 
they all heard what Taddy said, and saw what he 
did, though he neither heard nor saw them. He 
was sitting on the grass plot just in front of the 
parlor window, this little five-year-old Taddy, 
eating buns, and singing to himself a song that 

















h be had caught from his college brother Tom, 
‘ and his mother, listening to the pleasant voice, 
thought within her heart My Taddy ie a darling ! 
~ Bwhen the gate opened, and Jimmy Phelan came 
“ whistling up the walk, with his old straw hat 
perched on the back of his head. Jimmy was the 
dB ourth son of Mike Phelan, who worked in gentle- 
men’s gardens up and down the street. 
os “T wish that boy wouldn’t come here,” said 
Mm ER se, glancing up from her painting, as she heard 
BF Bihe click of the gate. “I shouldn’t think you 
would allow it, mother. Just hear Taddy call 
out,‘ Hullo!’ He is getting so rude that I am 
le. Breally ashamed of him, and that Phelan boy is 
Mt Bh orrid !” 
ad “ Hullo !” said Jimmy, quite unconscious of the 
me young lady’s criticism; and thrusting his hands 
©" Histo his trousers pockets, he stood facing Taddy 
®*, Baud the open parlor window. He was awretched- , 
U- Booking litde ragamuffin, there was no denying it, 
Dd But then you could not wonder if you would only 
nd Bear in mind that there were eleven more at home 
ra® Bs like him as the peas in the pod are like each 
hat Biher, to be fed and clothed; and the best that 
vill BMike and his wife could do, the feeding and cloth- 
y ie ng were of the poorest and scantiest kind. In- 
nis- 


leed I suppose there was seldom a day that 
Jimmy’s stout little bread-basket was comfortably 
lled, 


VoL, XxxvuI.— 20. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


“ What is it ye’re eatin’, Taddy ?” asked Jimmy, 
after the salutations, 

“Buns,” said Taddy, “with turrents in ’em !” 

“Gi’ me a bite?” 

Taddy shook his curly head. “I tan’t. They'd 
make you awful sick !” 

“T’ll risk it,” said Jimmy, holding out a very 
dirty hand, “Just one small, little bit, Taddy ?” 

“ No, sir /” answered Taddy, his mouth crammed 
full. “My mother puts pizon in her buns, an’ if 
you eat just a teenty tinty bit it'll make you sick 
so you’se have to have the doctor, and take pale- 
golic.” 

“That's a lie!” said Jimmy, stoutly. “Why 
don't they make you sick, if they’re pizon ?” 

“Oh, tause—tause—tause I'm my mother’s boy, 
and—what did you tome in bere for, Jimmy Phe- 
lan? Nobody told you to, an’ I don’t want you, 
’n I wish you'd go off where you b’long !” 

“I want something to eat,” said Jimmy. 

“Then go ’n ask your mother, way as I do.” 

“ She’s off a-washing, and there ain’t nothing in 
the cupboard, ‘cause I looked ;” and Jimmy sat 
down on the grass. “ Just le’ me have one bite, 
Taddy.” 

“No, L ehall not! My mother don’t ‘low me to 
give buns to Paddies !” 

“ Theodore Ives, you naughty boy, come into 
the house this minute!” cried Rose, putting her 
head out of the window. 

“No I sha’n’t,” answered Taddy composedly. 

“Then I Will come and fetch you,” said Rose. 

“You tan’t do it,” rejoined Taddy, planting his 
heels in the grass, and throwing a defiant look 
over his shoulder. 

“ Just one mite of a piece,’ 


coaxed Jimmy, in 
a whisper; “there's such a splendid currant.” 

“I won't do it,” said Taddy, very red in the 
face, “’nd if you don’t go off ’'il—I'll—I'll double 
up my fist to you, I will, just like that /” and I am 
ashamed to say that he hit Jimmy a blow on the 
side of his head that knocked off his old straw 
hat. 

“ Taddy, I want you!” It was Mrs. Ives that 
spoke this time, sorrowfully enough you may be 
sure, and the little boy, hastily swallowing the last 
remaining bit of his last bun, got up reluctantly. 

* What’'ll she do to. ye?” asked Jimmy, under 
his breath. 

Taddy shook his head. 

“Is it because ye boxed my ears, d’ye s’pose ?” 

“Yes; and I guess—I guess she heard me say 
pizon and Paddy !” 

“ That's nothin’.” 

“Yes it is; my mother don’t ‘low me to say 
wrong stories, and call names.” 
(295) 
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Ta e into the parlor hanging his head so 
low t urls fell over his face like a yellow 
veil, Rose ked at him, and said, severely: “ If 
you we boy, I would punish you with a stick, 
Ta ; 

Ma | not speak, but held out her band to 
her na ty boy. Grandma almost always had 
an ¢ ready for his little misdemeanors, but, 
lo r ance through the veil of curls, Taddy 
saw | nd face quite turned away from him, 
and 1 single word did she speak in his de 
fence 

Jimmy Phelan to go to the kitchen 
dk ur sk Jane for some dinner,” said Mrs 
Ive she took a white handkerchief out of 
her und put it over Taddy’s mouth—that 
naug ith that had told lies and called names. 
Tad 1 quite still while she tied the corners, 
but rt beat very loud and fast, and tears 
gathered in his blue eyes. He had never been 
pun ke this before, and it seemed the very 
W t nishment in the world. After the knot 
was t Mrs. Ives pointed to “Taddy’s naughty 
cor! nd thither the little culprit went, and 
sat : on a cricket, with his face to the 
WV 

Phelan boy won't go for his dinner, 
mot e says he wants to come in and speak to 
yt 

Before the words were out of her mouth, Jimmy 
Ph had pushed past Rose, and thrust his un 
‘ ed red head in at the parlor door. 

It was a grand room compared with the old 
sm hen where the tribe of Phelan cooked, 
ate i slept. Jimmy bad seldom seen a grander, 

ut was nothing so long as poor Taddy sat 
a corner of it. 
‘If you plaze, mum,” he stuttered ; “if you 
I il 

V is it, my boy ?” 
If you plaze, mum, I'd wish ye wouldn’t tie 
uth with a han’kerchy; he didn’t mean 
! rm, Taddy didn’t; and I’d just’s lieve he'd 

e Paddy ’s not!” 

I call that noble and generous in Jimmy 
Phe who had never been taught either good 
' ers or morals, and whose veins were full of 
hot Irish blood. But, in spite of his pleading, 
] ly had to be punished as he deserved. He 
was kept in the corner until the tea-bell rung, and 


n as tea was over Margaret took him up 

s. When his mamma went, as usual, to get a 

good-night kiss from her boy, she found him sit 

ting up in his bed, as penitent and disconsolate a 
of humanity as you ever saw. 

I've been a-thiaking, mother,” he said, with a 


1 il sob, as she sat down beside him; “I’ve 
} i-thinking.” 

“Of what, my child ?” 

‘Why, s’posin’ if that Phelan boy was your 


I was Mike’s boy, how I'd like it if he 


boy, an’ 
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doubled up his fist to me, and Here was an- 
other sob. 

“And what, Taddy 

“And I’ve been a-tl r what if your boy 


wouldn’t gi’ me just one little least speck of buns 
with turrents in ‘em, and said they was pizon, 
when they was smacking good, and called me 
Pad—Pad—Pad-dy, I don’t b’lieve I'd ask you to 
take off the pot-han’ktsif off his mouth, not if he 


had it on twenty weeks 
“Then you are sorry that you were so unkind to 

Jimmy ?” 

" and the blue 


mamma’s face. 


“Yes, I am—honest and true 


eyes looked straight uy 


* And what about the wr stories, Taddy 7?” 
“T told God all ‘I t that ‘fore you came up 
stairs; we've got it ettled, an’ I’m goin’ t 


t piece to buy somefin’ 
rORPEDOES!” 
er the sheet with the 


give Jimmy Phelan my 
that’s lots better’n 
Taddy ducked his he 


biggest sob you ever he 


and 


ade 
my Phelan, and ever ter Rose 
pr 
same as if Taddy bad 
Christian I 


So tha? was the way he u friends with Jim 
thought it good 
and sufficient f of repentance, for it was the 

up all claim to Fourth 


of July. 


LITTI RED ROSE, 


THE 

BOY vaught sight of a rose in a bower— 
A little rose, aly! 

Among the boughs 


y hiding 

the rose was bright 
And young, and it glimmered like morning light; 
The urchin sought it 


A child, indeed, m 
A little rose, little rose 


haste; ‘twas a flower 
t take pride in 
little red rose, 


Among the bushes hiding. 


The wild boy shouted 


Little rose, vainly 


[ll pluck the rose, 
ling 
Among the boug! but the little rose spoke— 
“Tl prick thee, and t 
Unburt, oh! then I w 


t will prove no joke; 
mock thy woes, 


Whilst thou t f art chiding.” 
Little rose, little r , little red rose, 
Among the bushes hiding! 

But the rude boy Jaid his hands on the flower, 


The little rose vair 
Among the boughs 


ly hiding 
the rose was caught! 
But it turned again, and pricked and fought, 
And left with its spoiler a smart from that hour, 
A pain forever abiding; 
Little rose, little rose, little red rose, 
Among the bushes hiding. 
rory400—— 
What paineth thee 
In others in thyself may be; 
All dust is frail, all flesh is weak; 
Be thou the true man thou dost seek ! 


Searcnu thine own heart. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 


EDITED BY 


SPINSTERS AND MOTHERS. 
ELIA Burleigh, one of the most talented and 
J finished writers and lecturers of the day, and 
one who never utters a sentence unbecoming a 
true woman, has an excellent article in a recent 
number of the Woman's Journal, bearing the title 
with which we head this article. 
following from it: 

“Tn one of our large western cities lives an un- 


We quote the 


married woman, who has adopted and filled the 
place of mother to more than twenty children, and 
in her care and training of them shown a self- 
sacrificing tenderness, a devotedness and wisdom, 
which no mother could have surpassed. To train 
children was her natural vocation; from childhood 
she had shown an aptitude for it, and attaining 
womanhood, this was the one strong desire of her 
heart. The brother, a successful business man, 
with whom she lived, had large means, and a life 
filled with varied interests. She had a handsome 
room in his house, plenty of money for the gratifi- 
cation of her personal wants, and an aimless life. 
‘I wish I were a man,’ she exclaimed impatiently, 
one day as he was unfolding some new project 
that was sure to result in a golden harvest. ‘ No, 
I don’t, either,’ she added; ‘but I wish I hada 
man’s opportunities for making money.’ 

“¢Why, Mary,’ exclaimed her brother in a tone 
of grieved surprise, ‘don't you have all the money 
you want? I am sure I wish you to bave.’ 

“ He was one of those large-brained, active men, 
who, had he been doomed to a life of dependence 
and inaction, would have gone mad or committed 
suicide; and here was his sister, only a year or 
two younger than himself, sharing the same na- 
ture, and he was astonished that, being sump- 
tuously housed and clothed, she was still unsat- 
ised, 

“No, Harry,’ she replied, ‘I don’t have all the 
money I want. I want enough to do a work in 
the world, and have something to live for, instead 

f having everything provided for me, and the 

jays left so dark and empty that when I wake in 
he morning I wonder how I shall manage to exist 

ill night. I am bored to death with an existence 

hat is fit only for a canary bird or a lapdog, but 

hich is enough to drive any women, with an 
ctive mind and a healthy body, into a lunatic 
sylum.’ 

“The brother was an exceptional man, for he 

either laughed at her, nor asked her why she did 

ot get married and have a house and children to 


coupy her; but he asked the much more sensible ‘ 


uestion, ‘What would you like to do?’ 
“¢T would like to have a large house and fill it 
ith children who need a home, and be a mother 





/ 


A LADY. 


tothem. That would interest me as much as great 


’ business enterprises do you,’ 


“The brother made no reply. He walked the 
length of the room and back again, went to the 
window, and with both hands thrust in his pock- 


‘ ets as if he hoped to find at the bottom the solu- 


tion of the difficulty, stood looking out. Suddenly 
his face brightened, he turned on his heel, and 
went briskly out of the house, 

“* Well, Molly,’ he exclaimed gayly, as he met 
her at the tea-table, ‘I have bought you a house, 
and you can begin to gather your flock of vaga- 
bonds as soon as you like! And it was no joke, 
He had 
gone back to the time when, hardly more than 
children, they were thrown, a pair of penniless 


His sister’s words had set him thinking. 


orphans, upon the world; of all she had been to 
him during those years when the conflict with 
fortune seemed so unequal, and more than once 
his heart failed him, and but for her love and trust 
he would bave been ready to despair. Never dur- 
ing these years had she failed or doubted him, 
never added to his discouragement and weariness 
the weight of her own; and now that fortune had 
emiled on him, and he had won success, now that 
his life was enriched by the love of wife and chil- 
dren, why should be not see to it that she, too, 
had the means of being happy in her own way? 
80 the house was bought and furnished, and « 
sum appropriated to meet its demands. One after 
another the rooms were filled with homeless waifs, 
and the life of the lonely woman, before so pur 
poseless and barren, blossomed with loving in. 
terest and beneficent cares. And what a family 
gathered about her—made up of all ages, from.the 
week-old baby to the girl on the verge of woman- 
hood; of all nationalities and every shade of color, 
but harmonized and attuned by the strong will 
and loving heart of the genius of the home! 
“*Aunt Mary’ was not the slave of tradition, 
she had no inflexible thoeries about government. 
She managed one child this way, and another 
that, A self-satisfied, obstreperous boy was- sent 
to the public school to find his level and learn 
subordination, while a shy, sensitive little fellow 
was sent to be cuddled and made much ef. at a 
little private school, kept by another spinster with 
a warm, motherly heart. As the years went by 
some were fitted for college, and others appren- 
ticed to learn trades ; some of the girls fitted them- 
selves to be housekeepers and nurses, while.others 
learned horticulture and telegraphy. To develop 
each one according to the bent of his genius, to 
find out what was in him, and make the most.and 
best of his powers, this was the purpose. kept 
steadily in view. The only two things that Miss 
Mary set her face resolutely against were sewing 
(297) 
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and teaching. No girl of ber training, she said, 


was to take the bread out of any other woman's 
mouth by entering these sadly over-crowded de 
partments of work. 

“What 
mother t 


dren of her 


has this woman missed by being a 
these children instead of bearing chil- 
own? Will she, think you, in the 
hereafter, find her woman's nature impoverished 
by not having the experience of maternity? I 
think, rather, 
and her w 


that when she passes to her rest, 
rks follow her to be compared with the 


work of ordinary mothers, the verdict passed upon 
it will be, ‘Many daughters have done well, but 
thou hast exceeded them all,’” 

= 00) Aloe ——- . 


A WOMAN ON CHILDREN, 


RS. JULIA WARD HOWE recently de- 
M livered a lecture in New York city, in which 
she treated of childhood and maternity. From 
her remarks on children we extract the following: 


“] must here pause to ask and answer two very 


contradictory questions, What is the most pre 
cious thing that each generation has in its keep- 
What is that which it most neglects and 
To both 


I do not wish to rhapsodise on 


ing 
undervalues ? I must make one answer 
its children, 


the beauties of childhood, but I must allow my- 


self a little time in which to epeak of them. Art- 
iste know the value of the fresh outlines and un- 
dimmed colors in the emporium of the beautiful. 
Hair in which the sualight is tangled as in a net, 
fairly caught and made to do duty, Eyes dreamy 


skies, and with a sleepy star fash in 


as evening 
them, the delicate hues spring, the odors of sum- 
mor, limbs whose uadisterted aptitudes invent 
new graces, and, in movement or in sleep, give 


the model to sculptors — a apeech which grows 


from the cooing of the dove threagh poetic periods 
of myth and allegory to the silver cadences of 
adolescence—a heart with its little treasons, its 

selfish corners, but, alas, with what powers 


liatle 
of mutation, of generosity, of enthusiasm !” 
OOo 


ARRANGEMENT OF ROOMS. 


VIVE your apartments oxpreseion—character. 

I] Rooms .whiech mean nothing are cheerless 
indeed. Study lightand shade and the combina- 
tion and arrangement-of drapery, furniture, and 
pictures. Allow nothing %te look isolated, but let 
everything present an air of eociability. Observe 
a room immediately.after a number of people have 
left it,.and then, as you arrange the furniture, 
disturb as little as possible the relative position of 
chairs, ottomans, and sofas. ‘Place two or three 


ebairs in a conversational attitude in ome cheery 
corner, an ottoman within-easy distances of a sofa, 
a chair near your stand. of stereoscopic views of 
engravings, and one where a geod light will fall 
an .the book which you may reach ‘from the table 
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effect which 


near. Make little studies of shall 
repay the more than usual observer, and do not 
leave it possible for one to make the criticism 
which applies to so many homes, even of wealth 
and elegance: “ Fine carpets, handsome furni 
ture, a few pictures and elegant nothings—but 


” 


how dreary ! The obilling atmosphere is felt at 
y I 


once, and we cannot divest ourselves of the idea 


that wemust maintain a still 


ind severe demeanor, 
Make your 
that, if we 


and unrestrained, and 


to accord with the spirit of the place. 


homes, then, 80 GOReY and heerful 
visit you, we may be joyous 
not feel ourselves out of harmony with our sur 
roundings., 


20d@20« 


MEN AS COOKS, 
\ RS. JANE SWISHELM is in favor of men 


as cooks, and by way of illustration relates 
the following: “(I never knew the significance of 
the impulse which leads all boys to want to bake 
griddle-cakes until I sawa ! ch half-breed from 
the open 
He had a 


als without any inter 


Selkirk, beside bis iron! cart on 
prairie, preparing his evening meal, 
large fish boiling on the 
vention of a gridiron. His batter and his ‘flap 


jacks’ were in a bucket Hie heated and greased 


a long-handled sheet-iron frying-pan, poured in 
enough batter to cover the bottom, set it over the 


fire, kept on serenely attending to other matters, 
were in danger of being 
had 
right moment he 
took hold of the 


with a sudden jerk, 


as though no ‘ flapjacks’ 


burned, as it would have been if woman 
set itto bake; 


came up, looked in the pan, 


any 


but just a i« 


handle, shook it gently, then, 


sent the cake spinning into the air, caught it as it 


came down, equare in the centre, with the other 


side up, The cake was turned as no woman could 


have turned it, and with an ease which showed 


that the man was in his proper sphere.” 


eoreyoe 

INFANTS IN TURKEY. 
MRS. HARVEY, travelling 
f\ in Turkey 


following account of the 


who has been 


and visiting harems, gives the 


munner in which new 
born babes are treated there 

“Soon after birth they are rubbed down wilt! 
salt and tightly swaddled in the Italian fashion. 
The pressue of these bandages is often so great 


that the circulation becomes impeded, and incis 


fons and gsearifications are then maile on the 
hands, feet, and spine, to let out what Turkish 
doctors and nurse eal! ‘the bad blood.’ The we 


happy little creature is occasionally released from 
its bonds, and never thoroughly washed until th 
sacred month of thirty days has expired, when 
is taken with its mother to the bath. No wonde 
that the sick and ailing sink under such treat 
ment, and that infan 
should be so frightful. 


the mortality amongst 
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EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. | 


MY BABY. 
BY ANNI® CLYDE. 
YUCH a little break in the sod! 
b) So tiny to be a grave! 
Oh, how can I render so soon to God 
The beautiful gift he gave? 


Must I put you away, my pet— 
My tender bud unblown, 

With the dew of the morning upon you yet, 
And your blossom all unshown? 


My heart is near to break 
For the voice I shall not hear, 

For the clinging arms around my neck, 
And the footsteps drawing near, 


The tiny, tottering feet, 
Striving for mother’s knee, 
For the lisping tones so sweet, 
And the baby's kiss to me, 


For the precious Mother-name, 

And the touch of the little hand; 
Oh! am I so very much to blame 

If I shrink from the sore demand? 


How shall I know her voice, 
Or the greeting of her eyes, 

*Mid the countless cherubs that rejoice 
In the gardens of Paradise? 


How shall I know my own, 
Where the air is white with wings, 
My babe, so soon from my bosom flown 
To the angels’ ministerings ? 


And this is the end of it all! 

Of my waiting and my pain— 
Only a little funeral pall, 

And empty arms again, 


Oh, baby, my heart is sore 
For the love that was to be, 

For the untried dream of love, now o'er, 
*Twixt thee, my child, and me. 


Yet over this little head, 
Lying so still on my knee, 

I thank my God for the bliss of the dead, 
For the joy of the soul set free. 


Tis a weary world, at best, 
This world that she will not know. 

Would I waken her out of such perfect rest, 
For its sorrow and strife? Ah, no! 


Escaped are its thorns and harms; 
The only path she has trod 
Is that which leads from her mother’s arms 


Into the arms of God, 
Christian Union. 





COTTAGE AND HALL. 


BY ALICE CARY, 


) \W ITH eyes to her sewing work dropped down, 


And with hair in a tangled shower, 


een ne ae 


And with roses kissed by the sun so brown, 
Young Janey sat in her bower— 
A garden nook with word and book ; 
And the bars that crossed her girlish gown 
Were as blue as the flaxen flower. 
And her little heart it beat and beat, 
Till the work shook on her knee, 
For the golden combs are not so sweet 
To the honey fasting bee 
As to her her thoughts of Alexis. 


And across a green piece of wood, 
And across a field of flowers, 
) A modest, lowly house there stood 
That held her eyes for hours— 
A cottage low, hid under the snow 
Of cherry and bean vine flowers. 


Sometimes it held her all day long, 
For there at her distaff bent, 

And spinning a double thread of song 
And of wool, in ber sweet content, 

Sat the mother of young Alexis, 


And Janey turned things in and out, 
As foolish maids will do, 

What could the song be all about? 
Yet well enough she knew 

That while the fingers drew the wool 
As fine as fine could be, 

The loving mother-heart was full 





Of her boy gone to sea— if 
Her blue-eyed boy, her pride and joy, 
On the cold and cruel sea— 
Her darling boy Alexis. 


And beyond the good green piece of wood, 
And the field of dowers so gay, 

Among its ancient oaks there stood, 
With gables high and gray, 

A lofty hall, where, mistress of all, 
She might dance the night away. 

And as she sat and sewed her seam, 
In the golden bower that day, 

Alike from seam and alike from dream 
Her truant thoughts would stray; 

It would be so fine like a lady to shine, 
And to dance the night away! 

And ob and alas for Alexis! 


And suns have risen and suns gone down 
On the cherry and bean vine bowers, 

And the tangled curls o’er the eyes dove brown 
They fall no more in showers; 

Nor are there bars in the homespun gown 
As blue as the flaxen flowers. 


ror 
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Aye, winter wind and wintenrain 

Have beaten away the bowers, 
And little Janey is Lady Jane, 

And dances away the hours! 
Maidens she hath to play and sing, 

And her mother’s house and land 
Could never buy the jewelled ring 

She wears on her lily hand— 
The hand that is false to Alexis. 


Ah, bright were the sweet young cheeks and eyes, 
And the silken gown was gay, 

When first to the hall as mistress of all 
She came on her wedding-day. 

“Now where, my bride,” said the groom in pride, 
“‘ Now where will your chamber be?” 

And from wall to wall she praises all, ; 
But chooses the one by the sea! 

And the suns they rise, and the suns they set, 
But she rarely sees the gleam, 

For often her eyes with tears are wet, 
And the sewing work is unfinished yet, 

And so is the girlish dream. 


For when her ladies gird at her, 
And her lord is cold and stern, 
Old memories in her heart must stir 

For the gentle boy Alexis! 


And always, when the dance is done, 
And her weary feet are free, 

She sits in her chamber all alone 
At the window next the sea, 

And combs ber shining tresses down 
By the light of the fading stars, 

And maybe thinks of her homespun gown, 
With the pretty flax flower bars ; 

For when the foam of wintry gales 
Runs white along the blue, 

Hearing the rattle of stiffened sails, 
She trembles through and through, 

And maybe thinks of Alexis. 


— eo Ba{oo—— 
BEFORE FLYING SOUTHWARD. 





BIRD sat singing on a tree; 
A “ Farewell! Farewell! Farewell!” he sang, 
The while the waving bough made rhyme— 
“What days can bring such joy to me 
As this dear, dying summer-time, 
More dear than song ean tell!” he sang. 


“0 little home the boughs amid, 
What spot the wide world through,” he sang— 
And now the gray leaves fluttered down, 
Nor could the nest be longer hid— 
“ Though skies that smiled erewhile now frown, 
What spot so dear as you ?” he sang. 


“OQ winds that on bright summer eves 
Have rocked my callow brood,” he sang, 
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And as he sang a fierce, quick moan 
Sounded among the poor dim leaves— 

“| only think of love long shown, 
Though now your touch be rude,” he sang. 


“0O gracious roses that have tossed 
All day your sweets to us,’ 

The while the flowers hung pale and dead, 
“ What care I that your beauty’s lost? 

I but recall your burning red, 
Stately and odorous,” he sang. 


* he sang, 


“ 0 tree, within whose branches strong 
And reaching heavenward,” he sang— 

And now his voice grew sweet and low— 
“‘ My bride and I all summer long 

Have watched the round moon come and go! 
Nay, parting is too hard!” he sang. 


“ Alas! alas that it must be! 
But winter’s grasp is fell,” he sang, 
The while the waving bough made rhyme— 
“ Yet naught to which we go can be 
So dear as this dear summer-time; 
Farewell! Farewe!]! Farewell!” he sang. 


PRAYER. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


HE harp at Natare’s advent strung, 
Has never ceased to play; 
The song the stars of morning sung, 
Has never died away. 
: 
And prayer is made and praise is given 
By all things near and far; 
The ocean looketh up to Heaven 
And mirrors every star, 
Its waves are kneeling on the sand, 
As kneels the humble knee— 
Their white locks bowing to the strand, 
The priesthood of the sea. 


They pour their glittering treasures forth; 
Their gift of pearls they bring; 

And all the listening hills of earth 
Take up the song they sing. 


The blue sky is the temple’s arch, 
Its transept earth and air; 

The music of the starry march, 
The chorus of a prayer. 


So Nature keeps the reverent frame 
With which her years began, 

And all her signs and voices shame 
The prayerless heart of man. 
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FRUIT CULTURE FOR LADIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GARDENING FOR LADIES.” 


LATE PRUNING OF PEAR-TREES. 





EAR-TREES that have not been judiciously 
pruned during the summer will require some 
little in the late fall and early winter. 
When the tree is in the leaf, says the Gardener's 
Monthly, one branch smothers out another, and few 


leaves arrive at that maturity necessary to perfect ‘ 


the best fruit. 
the weaker branches to give the rest every chance 
to develop their leaves. So prune, also, as to 
assist the plant to a conical form, as this enables 
the light to act better on all parts of the foliage. 


Therefore, prane out enough of » 


If trees have been neglected, in pruning severely , 


now to get them into shape, the result will be that 
they will throw out shoots ‘still more vigorously 
from near the parts cutaway. When these shoots 
appear in spring, pull them out while young with 
the finger and the thumb. 
then flow strongly into the shoots left, and the 
ratio of growth will in the end be nearly equal 
through all the branches. 


0 8 0e——_ 


LOOK FOR BORERS. 





The current of sap will ‘ 


HE present is a good season to go over your 


apple and pear-trees in search of borers. At 
this time, as they are pushing their way down into 
the stems for winter protection, they commit the 
most serious ravages. A cut with a jack-knife up 
and down the stems, so as to avoid girdling as 


much as possible, is the most certain way to des- 


troy them. Tarred paper placed about the stem 
in spring will keep them out, if you succeed this 


fall in destroying those that have already made a \ 


lodgment in your trees. 
month, scrape the dead bark from the trunks and 


wash them with a mixture of sal-soda and rain- 
water—a pound of the soda to a gallon of water. 


ell 
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CHERRY GRAFTS. 





Or, late in the present > 
) hardy fruit-trees may now be planted. 
larger branches of your trees, and some dry day § fully, and set in holes somewhat larger than is 
) sufficient to admit the roots in their natural posi- 


) tion. 
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HE most difficult scion to grow is that of the 5 


cherry. 
grafters—distrusting our own skill—te set cherry 


We have employed experienced ? 


scions, and on one occasion not one grew in the | 


lot, some twenty-five in number, We have suc- 
ceeded ourselves in two out of three; but a few 
Stems to operate on. 





) goon. 


The want of success is to be ascribed to two 
causes. The first is the lack of care, second and 
principal is the late period at which the scions are 
cut. When the cherry bud is once swollen, it is 
very difficult to get it to grow. They should, 
therefore, be eut before there are any signs of swel- 
ling—and that time is late in the present or early 
in the coming month. They should be buried in 
the ground deep enough to be beyond the influence 
of the sun, whence they can be taken out and used 
when needed throughout the grafting season. 


KOO 


SCIONS AND CUTTINGS. 

YCIONS for grafting, and cuttings from grapes, 
S should, if possible, be prepared during the 
presentmonth. They should be tied up in bundles 
of about twenty-five, and, as suggested above, be 
buried in the ground, out of the reach of sun and 
frost, where water does not lie. 
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HINTS FOR THE MONTH. 





RAPE-VINES may be pruned as soon as the 
leaves have fallen, though it can also be done 
at any time during the winter when the wood is 
not frozen. If you desire to lay down and cover 
your vines, for winter protection, you will have to 
prune now. Cut young vines back to three buds, 
and mulch with leaves. Old vines, that have not 
been trained, need to have the past season’s growth 
cut back to two buds. If necessary cut out some 
of the old canes entirely. 
Apple, pear, cherry, plum, quince, and other 
Dig care- 


Cut off ragged ends of roots, and shorten in 
the tops a little. Let the holes be deep enough to 
allow of some good, rich, well-rotted compost to 
be thrown in before the trees are planted. Or, 
perhaps, better to manure the surface soil, and 
mulch with coarse litter. Currants, gooseberries, 
raspberries, and blackberries may also be set out 
this month. : 

Old strawberry beds should be covered as soon 
as the ground freezes. Be careful not to cover too 
Use whatever comes most convenient— 
straw, salt hay, corn-stalks, or pine boughs, the 
latter answering excellently in most cases. 
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PASSEE. 

Harpers’ Bazar is not only the leading publica- 
tion in the fashion world, but also ranks among 
the first of those who would raise the tone of 
American society. Its literary character is above 
the average; its series of articles “ Manners upon 
the Road” are always characterized by their ster- 
ling good sense; and its editorials attack boldly 


and bravely the follies of the day and of the 
American people. 

The number of the Bazar before us contains 
an excellent editorial entitled “ Passée,” which we 
copy for the benefit of our readerg. 

“ We have borrowed, in our social conversation, 
a foreign word, applicable to no foreign thing or 
state of things, and we use it with wholesale and 
proscriptive audacity in relation to every unmar- 
ried woman in society whose face has lost any of 
the lustre of its earlier years. 

“« Yes, she is pretty,’ we say; ‘she dresses well; 
talented too, and agreeable; but then she is a 
little ’ and with that, Beauty shrugs her 
shoulders, entirely oblivious of the time when her 
turn shall eome to be pushed aside, and Youth and 
Guilelessness shall put their heads together and 
whisper the same shocking word as she goes by. 

‘It seems to us that few words are used with so 
much valgarity in the usage as this one—a vul- 
garity that, if it does not imply the gratification 
of the grosser senses to be the end and aim of all 
things, does imply the pre-eminence of the flesh, 
indeed, above all things. 

“She is passée. Past what? Past her bloom? 
Is bloom, then, all that there is to live for, that 
to be char&cterized in life solely with ref- 
erence to it? Is it the object of one side of soci- 
ety merely to display the bloom, and of the other 
to admire it? And do we, then, reduce our draw- 
ing-rooms to the level of a Georgian girl-market, 
and count out of life everything but the supple 
contour, the flour-like skin, the creamy shoulder, 
the plump cheek? 

“Certainly one would think so when listening 
to the thoughtless sneer that the word contains. 
We say that our friend is passée. Is she past her 
intelligence, her good-nature, her power of enter- 
tainment, her wit, her usefulness generally? On 
the contrary, she has usually but just attained the 
greater part of them. She has but just attained 
experience enough to enable her to comprehend 
in in conversation above the mediocrity of 
her gayety is 


passée ; 


she is 


and jo 
gossip and titles and compliment; 


not mere giggling, but there is in it something of 

the flash of encountering intellects; she has dis- 

cretion enough to be silent, and knowledge enough 

to speak on occasion; no longer raw, or shy, or 

painfully self-conscious, her manners have a charm 

of ease that gives ease to all around her; 
(302) 
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DEPARTMENT. 


has accomplishments, they are practised and ma- 
ture, and you are spared, for instance, the familar 
horror of a school-girl’s music; if she has not the 
rosy loveliness of her youth, she has a knowledge 
of the arts of the toilet that make ber dress per- 
fect and herself an attractive object; in fact, she 
has only just become capable of enjoying and 
giving enjoyment in society ; and so far from the 
young idiots who call her pass¢e having any right 
to slurs in her regard, it is she who should be 
herself an arbiter of society, and have authority 
to propounce whether or not they are in any sense 
fit to enter its charmed circles. 

“Indeed, it may well excite all the wonder that 
it does among Europeans that the young are here 
allowed to absorb all the enjoyments of our social 
life—the young, who have nothing but their youth 
or their beauty to give; whose minds and man- 
ners are almost totally untrained and insufficient ; 
who are, indeed, objects of pleasure to the eye, 
and wherein they yield other pleasure or profit do 
so rather in a subsidiary way than in the main. 

“We do not wish to undervalue the elements of 
innocence and freshness which the young bring, 
or are supposed to bring, with them; but we main- 
tain that the virtue of years, with their knowledge 
of the world we live in, and their preparation for 
the world we hope to in—their wisdom, their 
grace, and their charity—are of at best equal 
value, and deserve equal recognition in the places 
where men and women meet together; and we 
protest against the curving of the ‘ contumelious 
lip’ over the claims to courtesy and consideration 
of the woman beyond her girlhood ; and we would 
beg to remind those who so flippantly dea) her 
doom, that the chosen companion of the great 
men of history, the friend, the bver, the one whom 
they have sought to enliven their hours and give 
rest to energies wearied with work, has not been 
the buxom belle with ‘all her blushing honors 
thick upon her,’ but, on the contrary, the object 
of their dread and their contempt, the passée 
girl.” 


live 


“No process is so fatal as that which would cast al! 
men inone mold. Every human being is intended 
to have a character of his own, to be what no other 
is, to do what no other can do. Our commen nature 
is to be unfolded in unbounded diversities. It is 
rich enough for infinite manifestations. It is to 
wear innumerable forms of beauty and glory. Ev- 
ery human being has a work to carry on within, 
duties to perform ahead, influences to exert, which 
are peculiarly bis, and which no conscience but his 
own can teach. Let him not enslave his conscience 
to others, but act with the freedom, strength, and 
dignity of one whose highest law is in his own 
breast.” 
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SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 

Scribner & Co, have published the first series of 
Max Maller’s “Science of Language.’ The vol- 
ume comprises nine lectures, which, to use the 
author’s words, “form a short abstract of several 
courses delivered from time to time in Oxford.” 

Professor Muller brings a large scholarship and 
deep enthusiasm to his work, and no one can read 
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have been visible far out at sea, and sailors who 
saw it must have marvelled. If they recognized 


) it by its position as the mountain top, then the 


} 


it without gaining some new insight intothe power ‘ 
and range of this great miracle of language, our ) 


chiefest, dearest, “and most intimate possession.” 

The book will hardly be a popular one in the 
usual sense of the word, it being written espe- 
cially for the philologist and the scholar; yet any 
person of moderate culture. will find the volume 
full of entertainment and instruction. 

The history of our mother-tongue is traced 
with most careful research through all its Indo- 
European branches to its beginnings in mono- 
syllabic roots. 

With regard to some of the author’s theories 
respecting the origin of speech, he may be right or 
wrong. 


Here “ doctors disagree ;” but his subject- ) 


matter is so important, and treated in so masterly ? 


a manner, that we wish every man and woman 
could read and enjoy this book. 


0-2 —_ 


A BONFIRE ON MOUNT WASHINGTON. 

One evening, a few weeks ago, a large bonfire 
was lighted on the top of Mount Washington, 
which was visible at Portland, Maine, a distance 
of seventy miles. 

“ Fortunately,” says the Portland Transcript, 
“it was a clear, moonless evening, with neither 
cloud nor haze upon the horizon. When the sun 
went down the White-Mountain range loomed up 
grandly against the violet sky, clad in robes of 
velvety purple, as delicate and downy as the 
cheek of a damson. Long before eight o’clock 
the outlines of the mountains faded, and our hori- 


granite pile might have been easily transformed 
into a voleano in their imaginations.” 


—— «<2 


HORTICULTURAL SCHOOL FOR WO- 
MEN IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

A year ago, a school to instruct women in horti- 
culture was started in Massachusetts, and has so 
far proved highly successful. The Boston 7raveller 
says that, “during the year, eight young ladies, 
students, have spent from six to eight hours daily 


) in the garden or green-house, doing all the work 


except the heaviest and coarsest, and, as the fruit 
of their toil, have supplied the families of a dozen 
or more amply with vegetables. Each has given 
from thirty to forty minutes daily to the recita- 
tions in botany, ete. Now one of the young ladies 
is about to start a green-house and garden at 
Jamaica Plain, and another at some other point 
near Boston.” 
cmengeeiptienees 


THE CHILDREN’S OFFERING. 

We have reason to be proud of our pictorial em- 
bellishments this month. ‘ The Children’s Offer- 
ing,” the single-page engraving, is one which is 
seldom surpassed in beauty and artistic grace. A 
young girl has woven a chaplet of flowers to do 
honor to the Virgin, whose figure, it may be sup- 
posed, is visible in the wayside cross. Her brother 


) is playing a hymn on his sbrill pipe, while his 


} 


zon no longer included even the burly form of ( 


Pleasant Mountain in Denmark, nor any of the 
lesser intervening hills except those within a few 
miles. At half-past eight, the signal rockets that 
had been going up from Mr, Allen’s, on Deering 


Street, were answered at last from 70 miles away. \ 


There was in the northwest a little reddish glow* 
so high up above the apparent horizon as to as- 
tonish us. It seemed to be in the sky rather than 
upon the earth. This was the bonfire upon the 
summit of Mount Washington at last! It was 
much broader than the star-points that glittered 
above it, but was not so distinct. It was like the 
lighted end of a cigar. A glass brought it out 
more distinetly, and the flickering of the flames 
was visible, and the shower of sparks thrown up 


companion seems to be silently uttering an Ava 
Maria. 

We have often seen what may be called “ way- 
side devotion” treated by various painters, but 
none more pleasantly and poetically than we find 
it here. 

opines 


THE PUPPIES’ NURSERY. 

We present our readers, this month, with a 
beautiful picture with the above title. A noble- 
looking mother is, stooping from her customary 
dignity of demeanor to play with the funny little 
morsels of puppies that surround her. The whole 
family seem quite at home in the apartment—ap- 
parently a gentleman’s dressing-room—as though 


) they feared no reproof for their intrusion, or for 
> the freedom they are making with their master’s 


eee rw 


and borne away by the wind. No part of the out- | 


line of the mountain could be traced, except just ( 


where the bonfire illuminated the narrow platform 


4 


belongings. 
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ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

The Apr.ietons have done the reading public 
a favor by their late popular editions of Chaucer, 
Dante, Milton, and Scott. 

The poems are issued in neat paper bindings 


\ and clear print, and at a price so low—not exceed- 


of the summit. So that it seemed like a celestial > 


rather than a terrestrial phenomenon. It must 


ing fifty cents apiece—that these English classics 
ought now to be found in the humblest homes. 
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THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR 1872. 
Our Prospectus for next year is given in this 

number. It will be seen that all our literary de- 


partments are to be unusually attractive, and that 


’ 


we mean to keep “ Tam Lapy’s Home Macazine’ 


steadily in advance of all cotemporaries in the ex- 
cellence, variety, and interest of its pages. 
To make the “ Home” as perfect a magazine as 


it is in our power to create, will continue to be our 


steady ain 
cnstilipsinlin 
OUR PREMIUM FOR 1872. 
0 mium to getters-up of clubs for next 


year wi a charming original Chromo, en- 


titled “ Taz Cuurca Mouse,” expressly made for 
us by M s. Duval & Son, of our city. Each copy 
of this beautiful work of art will cost us more than 


double the price paid for our elegant steel engrav- 


ings, and we intend giving it as a premium for 
every club of subscribers to the Home Magazine, 
largé mall. 
All who have seen this Chromo pronounce it one 
of the sweetest and moet attractive pictures re- 
cently published. It represents two dear little 
girls in a church pew surprised in the midst of the 
service by the sudden appearance of a mouse on 


the cushions. The startled Jook on their faces as 
they glance sidelong over their book at the tiny 
intruder, is very quaint and amusing. It cannot 
fail to be a favorite picture with all who receive it. 


en eee 
TAKE NOTICE. 

In remitting, if you send a draft, see that it is 
drawn or endorsed to order of T. 8. Arthur & Sons. 

Always give name of your town, county, and 
state 

When you want a magazine changed from one 
offi anotifer, be-sure'to say to what post-office 
it goes at the time you write. 


When money is sent for any other publication 
thar own, we pay it over to the publisher, and 
there our responsibility ends. 


Let the names of the subscribers and your own 
signature be written plainly. 

In making up a club, the subscribers may be at 
different post-offices. 

Canada subscribers must send 12 cents, in addi- 
tion to subscription, for postage. 

Before writing us a letter of inquiry, examine 
the above and see if the question you wish to ask 
is not answered. 

——_1o2-—— 
Postace on “Tue Lapy’s Home Maca- 
zine” is twelve cents a year, payable at the office 
he magazine is received, 


where t 
——e0 
ray Crvuss.—We urge, as heretofore, wpon all 


who are going to make up clubs, to begin at once. 


The sooner you begin, the easier you will find it. 
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HOME MAGAZINE. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
See Prospectus for 1872, in this number. The 


editor, who gives his most earnest work to this 
magazine, striving to make it the purest, most 
attractive, and most beautiful, offers it*to all who 
love their children, and who desire to fill their 
tender minds with things pure, and true, and good, 
as a wise counsellor, a loving friend, and pleasant 


companion. 

Tne Home Magazine and Tae CaiLpRen’s 
Hovur will be sent one year for $2.50. 
CLUBBING WITH OTHER MAGAZINES. 
Home Magazine and Children’s Hour, - $2.50 
Home Magazine and Lady's Book, 4.00 


Home Magazine, Lady’s Book, 
PT to 6 6 «6 + pie ot 


Lady’s Book and Children’ 


5.00 

3.50 
ANOTHER BAD BOOK. 

Ouida’s new story, “ Folle-Farine,” is thus dis- 

posed of by the Christian Union: 

“ As a disclosure of the abysses of anguish and 
despair which materialism is opening out to its 
followers, this fiction has a possible use; but for 
ordinary novel readers, and considering the strong 
authors wield over their 
frankneés—and we 


power which favorit 
admirers, we 
measure our words—the Indians of the Upper 
Orinoco, with their cwrare, a film of which, on a 


must say in 


pin’s point, c@rries instant death, distil not a more 
fatal poison than is concealed within the pages of 
this book of ‘ Ouida’s.’”’ 

Mornernoop.—“ It would sometimes seem,” says 
Mrs. Stowe, “as if motherhood were a lovely arti- 
fice of the great Father to wean the heart from 
selfishness by a peaceful and gradual process. The 
babe is self in another form. It is so interwoven 
and identified with the mother’s life, that she passes 
by almost insensible gradations from herself to it; 
and day by day the instinctive love of self wanes 
as the child-love waxes, filling the heart with a 
thousand new springs of tenderness.” 

Wursxy as A Mepicrye.—A gentleman in Wash- 
ington, apparently in a decline, called in one of 
the most eminent physicians, but as he did not 
rapidly recover, he told the physician that whisky 
had been recommended to him, and asked if it 
would do any good. “Yes,” said the doctor, “it 
would help you.” “Why, then, do you not give it?” 
said the sick man. “ Because I have given it toa 
dozen gentlemen, and al! have become drunkards.”’ 

I nave had the Grover & Baker Family Sewing 
Machine about ten years. It has been a rare prize. 
I have not paid out a single dollar fur repairs. It 
is so simple, and the stitch so durable, that I would 
not change it for any other. 

Miss M. E, Fircn, 793 Superior St., Cleveland. 































































